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PROFIT  SCOUT:  He  s  the  principal  character  in  a  new  booklet, 
“174  Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned  Foods.”  This  booklet  is  now  being 
distributed  to  the  country’s  grocers.  It  contains  effective  display  ideas 
and  action-getting  selling  talks  tested  in  actual  grocery  stores.  This 
booklet  is  just  one  more  of  American  Can  Company’s  methods  of 
pushing  the  sale  of  foods  you  pack. 


straight  through  MARCH  14  to  APRIL  14 


Yes  —  celebrating  the  50th  year  of  this 
famous  brand  —  another  of  those  sales- 
building  Del  Monte  merchandising  events! 

And  grocers  everywhere  know  what  that 
means — in  extra  canned  foods  volume,  ex¬ 
tra  store  traffic,  extra  business  in  every  de¬ 
partment!  Especially  when  timed  to  catch 
women’s  spring  stock-up  buying! 


DRESS  UP  YOUR  STORE - 

It*s  good  business!  And  it’s  easy— with  the 
free  “Golden  Jubilee”  display  material  yotur 
Del  Monte  representative  will  gladly  supply. 

Order  yours  now.  Plan  to  use  it  March  14 
to  April  14  —  and  SELLebrate  in  your  store! 


THREE  ADVERTISING  SMASHES- 

three  tie-in  openings  for  you! 

1.  LIFE  full-color  double-page,  out  March  14. 

2.  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  full-color 
double-page,  out  March  26. 

3.  COLLIER’S  full-color  page,  out  April  4. 

Plus  —  a  full  month’s  showing  of  billboards  in 
250  selected  markets! 

Wherever  you  are,  whenever  you  tie  in — you  can 
count  on  powerful  consumer  advertising  support! 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday:  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  (Dffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


TO  PROTECT  YOUR  PACK 

Gnu 


Crown  insists  upon  the  use  of  prime  tin  plate  made  to  laboratory  specifications. 


OOWl  Qil 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


In  a  tin  can,  quality  ought  to  mean  that  of  all  possible 
ways  to  make  a  container— of  aU  the  grades  of  raw 
materials  that  go  into  it,  only  the  BEST  are  chosen. 


Crown  Can  has  established  a  reputation  for  quahty 
on  just  that  basis.  And  Crown  Can  pledges  its  entire 
organization  to  a  continuance  of  this  very  practical 
business  ideal— only  the  BEST  quahty  always. 


Perhaps  the  strongest  verification  of  that  statement  is 
the  continuing  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  growing 
customer  hst.  Protect  your  quahty.  Consult  Crown. 


The  exact  enamel  for  each  type  of  food  is  se¬ 
lected  by  laboratory  experts  of  long  experience. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


Crown's  magnificent  production  machinery 
makes  quality- control  much  easier. 


Crown  Cans  meet  the 
highest  standards.  No  finer 
cans  are  made. 
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T'HE  men  at  our  Syracuse  Machine  Shop  don't  call 
him  Chief  Inspector  Heagerty — although  that’s  his 
official  title.  They  call  him  John  and  so  do  we.  Right 
now,  in  the  picture,  John's  showing  you  some  of  the 
work  that  goes  with  his  title. 

He’s  actually  checking  a  chuck — giving  a  seaming 
chuck  a  final  inspection  with  dial  indicators.  The  in* 
dicators  are  in  contact  with  three  important  points  on 
the  chuck  to  make  sure  it’s  absolutely  accurate.  A 
chuck  must  be  micrometer-accurate  to  give  the  cans 
you  pack  those  perfect  seams. 

Accuracy  has  been  John  Heagerty's  watchword 


through  17  years  of  service  with  Continental.  Even 
though  he  knows  that  our  machinists  are  skilled  and 
experienced,  John  carefully  and  thoroughly  examines 
every  part  they  make.  Even  though  he  knows  that  their 
work  has  been  expertly  and  strictly  supervised,  John 
checks  and  double-checks  before  giving  his  final  O.K. 
He  expects  and  gets  perfection.  You,  too,  can  expect 
perfection  when  you  use  Continental  equipment.  Men 
like  John  Heagerty  see  that  you  get  it.  That’s  why  all 
Continental  machines  are  so  easy  and  economical  to 
operate — so  speedy  and  yet  so  sturdy — so  much  better 
in  every  way! 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


NEW  YORK,  HO! — New  York  City  has  a  Conven¬ 
tion  &  Visitors  Bureau,  a  branch  of  the  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York,  and  they  really  tear  into  a 
proposition  when  they  take  hold  of  it.  They  want  the 
National  Canners  Convention  in  1942;  say  it  is  time 
that  Chicago  gave  it  up,  for  its  own  good,  and  that 
various  branches  of  the  canning  industry  are  anxious 
to  make  a  change,  if  only  as  a  diversion,  or  maybe  to 
induce  better  treatment.  Nothing  like  competition  to 
give  the  dear  public  better  treatment. 

All  of  you  have  been  approached,  we  know.  The 
N.  Y.C.  &  V.  B.  got  out  as  fine  a  piece  of  Convention 
go-getter  publication  as  we  have  ever  seen,  and  you 
read  it  from  start  to  finish,  we’ll  bet  a  hat.  Over  6,000 
up-to-date  rooms  right  in  the  shadow  of  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  where  the  big  show  would  be  put  on, 
etc.,  etc.  I 

We  went  to  Chicago  in  1928 — the  great  Stevens 
Hotel  was  opened  by  this  Canners  Convention,  in  case 
you  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten — and  we  have  been 
going  there  ever  since.  The  average  conventionite  sees 
only  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  this  great  hotel, 
but  there  have  been  plenty  of  “kicks”  and  soreheads 
over  the  years,  and  every  year,  ranging  from  inability 
to  care  for  everyone  who  wished  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  this  one  headquarters  hotel;  its  restriction  to 
one  or  two  of  the  industry’s  leading  associations,  etc., 
down  to  labor  troubles  connected  with  the  installation 
and  operation  of  the  great  Machinery  and  Supply 
Shows  put  on,  some  of  which  were  enough  to  drive 
exhibitors  and  officers  to  distraction.  Mighty  oaths 
have  often  been  sworn  that  the  Convention  would  be 
taken  away  the  next  year,  but  those  holding  the  major¬ 
ity  of  votes,  on  that  question,  were  not  of  those  so 
affected.  There  have  been  some  tense  moments  for  our 
industry  over  these  matters,  but  fortunately,  peace 
was  restored,  and  amity  continued  unbroken. 

The  three  associations — Canners,  Machinery  Supply 
men  and  the  brokers  hold  the  decision  in  their  hands, 
md  annually  decide,  a  statement  which  may  be  impor- 
ant  and  necessary  just  now  in  the  light  of  the  multi- 
ude  of  outside  interests  which  now  assemble  under  the 
egis  of  the  Canners  National  Convention.  Possibly  it 
7ould  be  well  for  all  concerned  to  change  to  another 
ity  next  year,  and  New  York  presents  a  very  attrac- 
ve  picture.  But  New  York  would  have  to  put  up  a 
■'Od  show,  otherwise  Chicago  would  get  it  back  again, 
.bout  the  only  other  city  which  could  comfortably 
'.ouse  and  care  for  this  largest  convention  in  the 


world  would  be  Atlantic  City,  and  if  the  meetings  were 
held  about  the  middle  of  April,  instead  of  January,  it 
might  have  a  chance,  what  with  golf,  fishing  and  even 
bathing  at  that  time. 

The  Presidents  of  the  three  associations  above 
named  have  the  decision,  so  there  is  nothing  that  any 
of  us  could  do,  even  if  we  wanted  to;  and  whatever  is 
done  will  be  heartily  endorsed  by  all;  that  is  one  good 
thing  about  it. 

BIDS  ON  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLIES  —  The 
National  Canners  Association  has  sent  to  every  canner 
in  the  business  a  form  to  be  filled  out,  signed  and 
mailed  to  the  new  Army  Central  Purchasing  Offices,  if 
you  wish  to  tender  bids  on  any  of  the  supplies  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  mentioned.  Purchases  through  this  central 
office  will  be  started  about  April  1st. 

If  there  were  any  advantage  we  would  republish  this 
entire  matter,  but  you  have  it,  and  doubtless  have 
carefully  put  it  away,  because  you  may  need  it.  There 
is  just  one  thing  we  wish  to  call  attention  to,  and  that 
is  that  all  the  goods  listed  are  for  the  better  qualities, 
fancy  or  choice  which  is  equivalent  to  extra  standard 
as  many  of  you  know  this  grade.  They  cover  2s,  2i4s, 
and  10s,  and  the  special  sizes  as  packed.  With  this  you 
may  list  everything  which  you  have  to  offer  or  wish 
to  sell ;  all  details  are  given,  and  buying  will  be  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  This  is  the  first  concerted  effort  to  buy  direct 
from  canners,  and  the  opportunity  ought  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  With  your  list  in  front  of  them  they  will  call 
for  bids,  and  you  will  have  the  chance  to  sell,  if  your 
prices,  and  the  freight  rates  warrant.  If  you  do  not  list 
your  holdings  you  may  not  expect  these  offers  to  bid. 
Naturally  your  listing  will  be  held  in  confidence.  The 
whole  matter  is  clearly  stated  and  is  business-like,  it 
seems  to  us. 

STRIKES — Reading  your  daily  papers  and  listening 
over  the  radio,  one  is  very  liable  to  get  the  impression 
that  labor  is  acting  badly  towards  defense  efforts,  in 
the  many  strikes  heard  about  over  the  country.  To  get 
your  thinking  straight  in  this  important  matter  we 
wish  to  quote  here  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  18th,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  good  work  attempted  in  that  editorial. 

STRIKES  AND  DEFENSE 

“The  action  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  end  of  last 
week  in  invoking  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  forestall  a 
threatened  strike  on  the  Rutland  Railroad  served  to  direct 
attention  again  to  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
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Government  action  to  prevent  strikes  from  interfering 
with  the  defense  program.  A  widespread  impression  exists 
that  the  increased  employment  and  industrial  activity 
brought  about  by  the  defense  program  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  increase  in  strikes.  But  the  figures  do 
not  bear  this  out. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  in  the  United  States  in  1940, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  2,450. 
This  was  the  smallest  total  in  four  years.  It  was  about 
one-half  the  4,740  strikes  which  occurred  in  1937,  the  last 
previous  year  of  expanding  business  activity.  Comparison 
with  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1918  is  striking.  In  1917, 
with  the  country  actually  at  war,  there  were  4,450  strikes 
and  in  1918  3,353  strikes.  In  the  light  of  the  figures,  labor’s 
record  in  the  current  defense  effort  is  better  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed. 

One  reason  why  there  have  been  fewer  strikes  in  the 
course  of  the  current  defense  effort  than  there  were  in  the 
last  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  fairly  stable  level  of  the  cost 
of  living  now  as  contrasted  with  1917  and  1918.  In  the 
last  war  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  rose  fi’om  72.6  in 
December,  1914,  to  97.8  by  the  end  of  1917  and  to  118  in 
1918.  By  contrast  the  same  index  has  moved  only  from 
99.8  on  March  15,  1940,  to  100.7  by  last  December  15.  In 
1917  and  1918  most  of  the  strikes  which  interfered  with  the 
war  industries  were  for  higher  wages  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  living.  Strikes  for  higher  wages  have  played  a 
much  smaller  part  in  recent  labor  controversies,  while  de¬ 
mands  for  union  recognition  have  been  more  important. 

Beyond  this,  intelligent  labor  leaders  have  undoubtedly 
been  making  an  effort  to  cut  down  avoidable  strikes.  It  is 
recognized  that  in  the  current  state  of  anxiety  to  let  nothing 
interfere  with  the  defense  program  labor  could  place  its 
gains  of  recent  years  in  great  jeopardy  should  it  hamper  the 
progress  of  rearmament.” 

THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW— You  have  had  time 
to  read  the  address  of  General  Philip  Fleming,  Admini¬ 
strator  of  this  law,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  in  last 
week’s  Convention  Issue ;  and  if  you  met  him  you  must 
have  been  impressed  with  his  ability.  This  law,  like 
the  orginal  pure  food  law,  so  far  as  the  employer  is 
concerned,  has  for  its  principal  purpose  the  regulation 
of  competition.  That  truth  will  gradually  come  home 
to  everyone. 

This  week  the  General  spoke  to  the  New  England 
Wholesale  Food  Distributors  Association,  in  Boston, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

“In  a  Southern  city  our  inspectors  investigated  a  big 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  distributor  and  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  violations  of  the  law.  After  some  negotiations 
the  firm  agreed  to  a  consent  judgment,  and  restitution 
amounting  to  about  $9,000  was  paid  to  46  employees,  repre¬ 
senting  the  difference  between  the  wages  actually  paid  and 
what  should  have  been  paid.  After  the  case  had  been 
straightened  out  and  the  firm  had  come  into  compliance, 
our  regional  attorney  wrote  to  the  company  to  see  how  it 
was  getting  along.  We  very  frequently  do  this  because 
we  want  to  know  if  any  hardships  are  resulting  from  com¬ 
pliance  that  we  can  do  anything  about.  Almost  by  return 
mail  our  attorney  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  firm: 

‘Dear  sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  our  new 
set-up  is  working  out  in  comparison  to  the  old,  I  believe  the 
impossible  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  by  in  better  shape  than  before.  This  may  sound 
far-fetched,  but  I  really  appreciate  your  persuading  me  to 
comply  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  100  per  cent, 
rather  than  about  half  way  as  we  have  been  doing 
heretofore. 

‘One  could  understand  very  well  why  the  men  should  show 
a  new  interest  in  their  work,  but  one  could  not  realize  that 


they  were  coasting  along  so  badly  before  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  today  they  unloaded  a  car  of  potatoes  in  one 
and  one-half  hours  that  heretofore  has  been  taking  the 
same  number  of  men  approximately  three  hours  to  do. 

‘We  pretty  well  let  the  men  be  their  own  boss  at  our 
warehouse  and  from  this  fact  I  must  conclude  that  the  men 
just  naturally  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  business  .  .  . 

I  appreciate  the  courtesies  shown  me  by  yourself  and  the 
others  of  the  division.  I  see  now,  in  retrospect,  that  you 
were  as  considerate  of  us  as  the  circumstances  warranted 
and  the  division  is  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  enlist 
the  high  type  of  men  I  have  found  you  all  to  be.’ 

I  think  that  letter  expresses  good  common  sense.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  you  pay  a  man  $5  a  week  you  can 
hardly  expect  to  get  $40  worth  of  work,  loyalty  and  interest 
out  of  him. 

Why  should  the  produce  dealer  have  to  keep  his  establish¬ 
ment  open  day  and  night?  Is  there  any  inherent  reason 
why  his  customers  cannot  come  for  their  goods  at  a  regular 
hour?  Is  there  any  reason  why  Mrs.  John  Doe  cannot  do 
her  marketing  on  something  like  a  fairly  regular  schedule 
so  that  the  retailer  also  can  lock  up  and  go  home  at  a 
reasonable  hour?  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason,  except  the 
heavy  weight  of  custom,  why  we  cannot  improve  our  habits 
and  thus  avoid  inflicting  unnecessary  hardships  upon  either 
employees  or  employer. 

I  know  it  can  be  done,  because  it  already  is  being  done. 
In  a  number  of  the  principal  cities  it  has  been  done  volun¬ 
tarily  by  produce  dealers  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the 
law  without  incurring  the  ovei’time  penalty.  It  has  just 
been  done  in  Baltimore — with  a  bit  of  firm  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

In  that  city  early  in  December  we  obtained  a  consent 
decree  from  the  Federal  Court  which  brought  all  the  whole¬ 
sale  produce  dealers — 73  of  them — into  compliance,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  workweek  of  nearly  600  employees  an  average  of 
15  hours  a  week.  Some  of  the  employees  had  their  hours 
reduced  from  75  to  40  with  no  loss  in  pay.  The  markets 
will  merely  close  earlier,  and  Baltimore  retailers  and 
hotels  are  adjusting  themselves  very  nicely  to  the  new 
situation. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  shocked,  as  I  was,  by  some  of  the 
conditions  revealed  by  our  investigation. 

One  man  said  he  worked  around  75  hours  a  week.  He 
had  no  regular  wage  rate  and  did  not  know  from  day  to 
day  how  much  he  was  to  receive.  At  the  end  of  each  day’s 
work,  he  said,  he  was  paid  ‘what  they  felt  like  giving  him.’ 

One  firm  worked  its  employees  from  55  to  66  hours  a 
week  and  wages  ranged  from  $15  to  $16  a  week. 

Another  man  worked  72  hours  a  week,  ordinarily,  but  the 
company  recorded  for  him  eight  hours  a  day  and  no  more. 
One  worked  78  hours  for  $17.  One  worked  61  hours  a 
week  and  never  was  paid  more  than  $5  a  week.  In  one 
establishment  the  men  worked  from  4  a.  m.  to  early  after¬ 
noon,  or  from  early  afternoon  to  4  a.  m.,  for  $2  a  day.  In 
another  case  $20  was  paid  for  85  hours  of  work — a  trifle 
more  than  23  cents  an  hour  at  straight  time  and  nothing 
for  overtime. 

I  am  not  blaming  any  individual  employer  for  these  in¬ 
tolerable  conditions.  They  are  the  logical  result  of  tooth- 
and-nail  competition  that  often  permits  the  least  decent 
and  most  irresponsible  elements  in  industry  to  set  the 
standards  for  all  the  rest. 

Had  produce  dealers  been  able  to  outlaw  outrageously 
long  hours  by  voluntary  agreement  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  have  done  it  long  ago.  The  difficulty  always  has 
been  to  make  such  agreements  stick.  Almost  always  there 
is  at  least  one  fellow  in  town  who  will  try  to  capture  a 
momentary  advantage  for  himself  by  a  little  chiseling  on 
the  side,  and  so  the  whole  agreement  collapses.  With  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  willing  and  able  to  enforce  the 
law’s  overtime  penalties  with  the  help  of  the  courts,  I  think 
you  are  going  to  find  that  such  agreements  are  going  to 
stick  hereafter.” 

Do  you  see  what  we  mean? 
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RAW  PRODUCTS  CONFERENCE 

$ 

Digests  of  Papers  Given  on  January  21-22,  1941,  at  Chicago  Convention 


SOME  SOIL  FACTS  RELATED  TO  CANNING  CROPS 

Abstract  of  Paper  Presented  by  George  D.  Scarseth,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  crops  grown  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  are  directly  influenced  by  the  supply  and  balance  of 
nutrients  in  the  soil  and  the  physiology  of  the  plants.  Many 
of  these  fundamental  properties  of  soils  and  plants  are  under¬ 
stood  and  should  be  generally  applied  in  obtaining  the  best 
possible  results. 

Some  plants  like  sweet  corn  and  peas  have  a  determinate 
nature  of  producing  a  definite  number  of  fruiting  units,  whereas 
such  crops  as  tomatoes  are  indefinite  in  their  capacity  for  devel¬ 
oping  fruit  units  and  will  continue  to  bear  as  long  as  nutrient 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable.  The  feeding  of  these  various 
types  of  plants  present  different  problems.  In  recognition  of 
these  differences,  the  behavior  of  phosphate,  potash,  and  nitrogen 
is  of  greatest  importance. 

Phosphate  is  locked  into  the  soil  in  unavailable  forms  under 
all  conditions.  However,  it  is  more  available  at  slightly  acid 
reactions  than  at  any  other  reaction.  It  must  be  placed  deep  in 
the  soil  where  roots  can  obtain  it  in  dry  weather  for  it  will  not 
move  in  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  do  the  salts  of  potash  and  nitrates. 

The  behavior  of  these  various  elements  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Scarseth  entitled,  “What  Is  The  Matter  With 
Your  Soil?”,  published  by  the  American  Potash  Institute,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  chemistry  of  the  behavior  of  potash  in  the  soil  is  relatively 
simple.  The  problem  here  is  largely  one  of  having  sufficient 
potash,  yet  not  an  unbalance  of  it  with  respect  to  other  nutrients. 
A  high  amount  of  potash  is  necessary,  particularly  for  the 
indeterminate  type  of  fruiting  crops.  However,  due  regard 
must  be  made  for  the  supplies  of  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
boron;  for  these  four  elements  are  interrelated  in  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  process  in  the  plant.  For  example,  an  excess  of  potash  may 
not  be  an  excess  but  an  unbalance,  for  a  high  potash  may  replace 
the  activity  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  If  the  balances  between 
these  four  elements  as  well  as  with  nitrogen  is  maintained  at  a 
high  concentration,  the  best  performance  in  both  yield  and 
quality  will  be  obtained. 

Nitrogen  is  an  element  that  presents  many  problems  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Its  behavior  is  complicated,  but  has  been  worked  out 
and  is  explained  in  the  publication.  Practical  significances  of 
its  use,  both  in  the  form  of  organic  matter  and  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  should  be  considered. 

A  new  technic  has  been  developed  in  the  chemical  plant  tissue 
tests  for  diagnosing  the  nutrient  situation  prevailing  in  the 
growng  crop.  The  use  of  this  test  promises  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  growers  a  tool  that  will  be  invaluable  as  a  guide  in 
improving  the  performance  of  the  plants.  Soil  tests  have  certain 
limitations  that  are  overcome  in  the  tissue  test  technic. 

HOW  ENVIRONMENT  AFFECTS  COLOR  IN  BEETS 
AND  CARROT  VARIETIES 

\bstract  of  Paper  Presented  by  Roy  Magruder,  United  States 
Horticultural  Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

^HE  development  of  quantitative  methods  for  determining  the 
t  principal  pigments  in  beets  and  carrots  and  experiments 
•ider  controlled  environmental  conditions  have  provided  data 
at  help  to  explain  results  observed  by  many  growers  and 
nners. 

Betanin  is  the  principal  pigment  in  most  canning  varieties 
beets  and  has  been  found  to  be  more  plentiful  in  fall-grown 
an  in  spring-grown  beets.  A  comparison  of  two  spring-grown 
jps  showed  that  the  one  which  matured  during  the  cooler 
ason  had  the  higher  betanin  content.  The  average  tempera¬ 


ture  during  the  10  days  before  harvest  are  believed  to  be  most 
effective  in  influencing  the  color  of  the  roots. 

Soils  of  different  types  but  fertilized  and  watered  the  same, 
produced  roots  differing  widely  in  the  amount  of  betanin  present. 
Great  differences  in  the  amount  of  pigment  were  also  produced 
by  fertilizers  of  different  composition  and  concentration. 

It  has  been  observed  that  excessive  or  heavy  rains  following  a 
dry  period  during  a  season  of  increasing  temperatures  have 
resulted  in  poor  color.  On  the  other  hand  rains  during  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  -  when  average  temperatures  are 
usually  decreasing  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  depth  or 
amount  of  color.  An  extra  two  to  four  weeks  in  the  field  in  the 
fall,  with  the  usual  amount  of  rainfall,  also  usually  results  in 
better  color,  probably  because  of  the  accompanying  decrease 
in  temperature. 

Carefully  controlled  experiments  have  shown  that  the  best 
growth  (largest  size)  of  beets  occurs  at  50  to  60°  F. 

Storage  tests  have  shown  a  loss  of  43  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
betanin  in  two  weeks,  followed  by  a  slow  and  partial  increase 
in  percentage  of  the  pigment. 

In  carrots,  carotene  is  the  principal  pigment  and  quantitative 
analyses  under  controlled  environments  have  made  possible  the 
following  conclusions: 

Color  of  the  surface  and  of  the  flesh  has  been  observed  to  be 
less  desirable  in  muck  soils  than  in  upland  soils  and  also  in¬ 
ferior  in  heavy-textured  soils  to  that  in  light-textured  ones. 
Except  for  the  correction  of  essential  element  deficiencies, 
minor  variations  in  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the  common 
fertilizer  elements  appear  to  have  little  effect  on  carrot  color. 

The  best  color,  that  is,  highest  amount  of  carotene,  is  obtained 
when  roots  are  grown  at  60  to  70°  F.  When  grown  at  this 
temperature  until  nearly  mature  and  then  grown  at  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  there  is  a  reduction  (paler  color)  in  carotene  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  root. 

High  soil  moisture  content  also  reduces  the  color  of  carrot 
roots  below  that  of  medium  or  low  soil  moisture. 

The  amount  of  carotene  increases  rapidly  for  the  first  100 
days  and  then  more  slowly  under  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  favorable  for  its  formation.  The  difference  in  color 
between  the  cortex  and  the  core  also  decreases  with  age  making 
the  cross  section  of  the  older  roots  more  uniform  in  color  than 
the  younger  ones.  Large  carrots  are  usually  higher  in  carotene 
than  smaller  carrots  of  the  same  age. 

Storage  tests  have  shown  a  loss  of  53  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
betanin  in  two  weeks,  followed  by  a  slow  and  partial  increase 
in  percentage  of  the  pigment. 

Older  roots  are  usually  sweeter  than  young  roots  and  lose 
weight  less  rapidly  in  storage.  Carrots  stored  at  32°  F. 
remain  higher  in  sugar  content  and  retain  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  original  carotene  than  carrots  stored  at  50°  F. 

ASPARAGUS  CROWING 

Abstract  of  Paper  Presented  by  Lee  A.  Somers,  University  of 

Illinois. 

CHANGING  food  habits  have  resulted  in  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  green  canned  asparagus.  Americans  have 
never  taken  to  the  regular  or  white  canned  asparagus  in  the 
same  way  the  Europeans  have.  The  rapid  rise  in  popularity 
of  the  green  canned  asparagus  has  resulted  in  heavy  plantings 
of  asparagus  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  and  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  several  other  States.  Most  of 
the  planting  since  1933-34  has  been  done  by  canners  on  their 
own  farms  but  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  planting  by 
independent  farmers.  The  tendency  has  been  toward  large 
acreage  plantings  in  especially  favorable  localities. 
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Practically  all  plantings  since  1933-34  have  been  of  the  Mary 
Washington  or  the  Martha  Washington  varieties.  These  varie¬ 
ties  were  bred  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Norton 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  primarily  as  “Rust 
Resistant”  varieties.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  rust  on  these  varieties.  This  is  causing  considerable 
concern.  Possibly  a  new  breeding  program  will  be  needed. 

In  the  growing  of  the  crowns,  only  the  best  grade  of  seed 
should  be  used.  These  should  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  rela¬ 
tively  loose  sandy  soils  which  have  been  well  fertilized.  Too 
thick  sowing  of  the  seed  should  be  avoided.  One-year-old  roots 
are  favored  over  two-year-old  roots.  Careful  selection  of 
crowns  results  in  better  stands  and  hence  in  better  yields. 
Crowns  should  not  be  dessicated  nor  should  the  feeder  roots 
be  trimmed. 

Rows  may  vary  in  width  according  to  type  of  cultivation  to 
be  used  later.  Close  spacing  in  the  row  is  advisable.  Crowns 
must  be  covered  gradually.  Although  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions  neither  fall  preparation  of  the  furrows  nor  fall 
planting  can  be  generally  recommended. 

After  the  planting,  care  of  plantation  is  simple,  consisting 
only  of  weed  control  and  insect  control. 

The  life  of  the  plantation  and  its  yield  for  several  years  to 
come  may  be  seriously  affected  by  too  early  cutting.  Generally 
best  to  make  no  cutting  until  the  second  year.  Continuing  the 
cutting  season  too  long  reduces  the  yields  and  profits. 

Circular  No.  507,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Urbana,  Illinois,  entitled  “Asparagus,  Its  Planting — Care 
— Management,”  by  Lee  A.  Somers,  discusses  these  and  many 
other  factors  of  asparagus  growing  in  detail. 


On  sandy  soils  the  8-inch  depth  seems  to  be  desirable,  but  on 
heavier  soils  6  inches  is  sufficient.  Width  between  rows  varies 
widely  but  5  feet  is  the  more  common  distance  with  12  to  18 
inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  The  crowns  are  dropped 
by  hand  and  should  be  covered  with  not  more  than  one  inch  of 
soil.  As  the  plants  grow  the  soil  is  worked  into  the  furrow  so 
that  level  cultivation  may  be  followed  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Asparagus  is  a  heavy  feeder  of  nitrogen  and  potash  but  does 
not  seem  to  require  as  much  phosphorus  as  some  other  crops. 
It  also  responds  well  to  liberal  manure  applications.  On  an 
established  planting  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  commercial 
fertilizer  may  be  applied  annually,  if  no  manure  is  used.  All  of 
the  phosphate  and  part  of  the  potash  should  be  worked  in  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring.  After  the  cutting  season  the 
nitrogen  and  more  potash  may  be  applied.  If  calcium  cyanamid 
is  used  along  the  rows  for  weed  control  during  the  cutting 
season  no  additional  nitrogen  will  be  needed.  The  stalks  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  over  winter  and  disked  into 
the  soil  in  the  spring. 

Asparagus  beetles  are  the  chief  insect  pest  and  are  usually 
held  in  check  by  spraying  the  plants  after  cutting  season  with 
an  arsenical  plus  a  sticker-spreader  material. 

No  asparagus  should  be  harvested  the  first  season  after  plant¬ 
ing,  but  if  the  plants  make  a  vigorous  growth  the  first  season 
recent  experiments  indicate  that  the  crop  may  be  cut  for  a 
two-weeks’  period  the  second  year.  A  harvest  season  of  seven 
to  eight  weeks  for  established  planting  is  general  in  the  middle 
West.  The  crop  should  be  canned  soon  after  harvest  or  at 
least  held  at  low  temperatures  as  a  rapid  increase  in  crude 
fiber  takes  place  in  the  stalks  held  at  ordinary  temperatures. 


ASPARAGUS  CROWING 

Paper  presented  by  H.  L.  Seaton,  Michigan,  State  College. 

MIDDLE-WESTERN  and  Eastern  canners  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  interest  the  past  three  or  four  years  in  aspara¬ 
gus.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  increased  public 
demand  for  canned  green  asparagus  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
crop  is  packed  during  a  season  when  the  cannery  is  usually 
idle.  Much  of  the  new  and  intended  acreage  is  or  will  be  with 
canners  and  farmers  now  not  too  well  acquainted  with  the  crop 
and  it  is  our  purpose  here  today  to  point  out  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  its  culture. 

Along  with  the  rapidly  expanding  acreage  in  the  East  and 
middle-West,  growers  cannot  expect  the  high  contract  prices 
they  received  several  years  ago.  Satisfactory  returns  will  de¬ 
pend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  selection  of  proper  soils  and 
locations;  the  use  of  well-grown  crowns  of  satisfactory  varie¬ 
ties;  a  planting  program  which  will  insure  good  stands;  and  a 
cultural  and  fertilization  system  which  will  produce  healthy, 
vigorously  growing  plants  throughout  the  life  of  the  planting. 

Asparagus  requires  a  fertile,  well-drained  easily-worked  soil 
which  is  free  of  perennial  weeds  and  alkaline  or  nearly  neutral 
in  reaction.  Locations  which  have  good  air  drainage  and  do 
not  erode  badly  are  preferred. 

Recent  tests  in  several  States  of  the  varieties  now  available 
indicate  that  the  rust-resistant  Mary  Washington  variety  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  source  of  seed  stock  of  this  variety  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  Improvement  work  now  in  progress 
at  several  experiment  stations  offer  some  promising  selections 
in  the  near  future. 

If  fairly  large  acreages  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  crowns  be  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  One  pound  of 
seed  will  usually  produce  sufficient  plants  to  set  one  acre.  The 
nursery  soil  should  be  fertile,  weed-free  sandy  loam.  The  seed 
is  sown  early  in  the  spring  with  a  drill  made  to  drop  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seeds  at  a  uniform  spacing  and  depth.  Germination  may 
be  hastened  by  soaking  the  seed  three  to  four  days  in  water 
at  86°  F.  The  nursery  beds  should  receive  careful  attention 
throughout  the  season  and  the  plants  left  in  the  ground  until 
planting  time  in  the  spring.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  digging 
the  crowns  to  avoid  excessive  root  pruning  and  drying  out.  All 
small  and  badly  pruned  crowns  should  be  discarded. 

The  one-year-old  crowns  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring 
before  growth  starts.  Wide  bottomed  furrows  are  made,  so 
that  the  crowns  will  be  from  6  to  8  inches  below  the  surface. 


IN  FOLLOWING  ISSUES  will  appear: 

Performance  Trials  of  New  “Baby”  Lima  Beans,  Grown  for 
Canning  in  Maryland.  By  C.  H.  Mahoney. 

Preliminary  Observations  on  Some  of  the  Newer  Varieties  of 
Bush  Lima  Beans.  By  Roy  Magruder. 

Sweet  Corn  Hybrids,  1940.  By  Glenn  M.  Smith. 

Sweet  Corn  Hybrids,  1940 — The  Outlook  for  the  Canner.  By 
W.  A.  Huelson. 

Wisconsin  Sweet  Corn  Trials,  1940.  By  N.  P.  Neal. 

Sweet  Corn  Resistance  to  the  European  Corn  Borer.  By  Morris 
Schlosberg. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  25-26 — Canners  Raw  Products  Conference,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  28-MARCH  1 — 31st  Annual  Convention,  Utah 
Canners  Association,  Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  Ogden,  Utah. 

FEBRUARY  28-MARCH  7 — National  Canned  Salmon  Week. 

MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tidewater  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 

Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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Step  Up  Production 


and  Maintain  Hand-Pack 
Quality 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  oF  over  FiFty  years  oF  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  Full  10  Feet  oF  sieving  surFace,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  oF  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  Feet  oF 
the  Feed  end,  leaving  7^  Feet  For  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  Floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  For  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  For 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Lei  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


^Artistic 

lAjMLS 


^LAIN. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Filler 

The  CRCO  Hand  Pack  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Filler  is  simple  and  durable  in  construction — 
trouble-free  in  operation.  This  Filler  is  built  to 
CRCO  standards  by  skilled  workmen,  employ¬ 
ing  the  best  materials — thus  insuring  long,  low- 
cost  service. 

Although  the  filling  operation  is  practically 
automatic,  this  filler  always  gives  that  much 
desired  hand-pack  quality. 

For  still  greater  production,  yet  maintaining 
the  same  high  quality  pack,  the  CRCO  Filler  is 
also  available  with  Force  Feed  Hopper,  and 
Plunger  Briner. 

Send  for  special  Filler  Bulletin  No.  HP-41. 

Chisholh-Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD..  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


^  PLEASE  SEND 

CD  Full  details  of  H.  P.  Filler 
CD  Complete  Catalos  No.  41 


Address 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TRi-STATE  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
BALTIMORE 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  April  17th  and 
18th. 

TIDEWATER  CANNERS  MEET  APRIL  25th 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tidewater 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at 
Tappahannock,  Virginia,  on  April  25th, 
according  to  word  from  Secretary  Robert 
A.  Harris,  Jr. 

DATA  ON  SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  have  prepared  a  number  of 
Du  Bay  Crop  Pamphlets  which  contain 
much  valuable  data  on  the  subject  of 
seed  treatment,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  the  asking  from  the  address  above 
mentioned. 

KOONTZ  BUYS  CANNERY 

Harry  J.  Koontz,  for  twenty  years 
associated  with  the  Littlestown  Canning 
Company,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
the  interest  of  the  Buckeystown  Packing 
Co.,  at  Buckeystown,  Maryland,  from 
J.  H.  Baker,  and  will  pack  peas  and  corn 
this  season.  The  plant  has  not  operated 
since  1938. 

PINEAPPLE  MAN  IN  DEFENSE  WORK 

C.  H.  Matthiessen,  Jr.,  for  several 
years  with  the  mechanical  research  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  is  now  with  the 
National  Defense  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  serving  in  the  division  headed 
by  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


MOFFETT  HEADS  NEW  SECTION 
IN  O.  P.  M. 

G.  M.  Moffett,  formerly  director  of 
the  Food  Products  Section,  Production 
Division  for  the  National  Defense  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  has  been  designated 
to  succeed  Marion  Folsom  as  head  of  the 
Mining  and  Mineral  Products  Section  of 
the  Materials  Branch,  Division  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  Office  of  Production  Management. 

ALASKA  PACKERS’  PROFITS 

The  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  made  a  profit  of 
$126,144  in  1940,  after  taxes,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  other  charges,  as  against  a  1939 
profit  of  $39,075.  The  company  derived 
its  income  last  year  from  the  sale  of 
carry-over  salmon,  charter  of  ships, 
rental  of  wharfage  and  returns  on  in¬ 
vestments.  No  pack  was  made  in  1940 
and  President  William  Timson,  in  his 
annual  report,  stated  that  the  inventory 
of  salmon  is  practically  sold  out.  Cur¬ 
rent  assets  at  the  end  of  1940  were  listed 
at  $3,480,387. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

Nineteen  Forty-one  marks  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Year  for  the  Del  Monte  Brand, 
and  California  Packing  Corp.  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  event  with  an  intensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  gets  under  way 
March  14th  with  a  double-page  spread  in 
Life  magazine. 

NEW  FREEZERS 

Santa  Clara  Frosted  Foods  Co.  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  engage  in  the  freezing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
V.  T.  McCurdy  is  president,  and  Peter 
Knudsen,  manager  of  the  company. 


OZARK  CANNERS  ELECT  LLOYD 

C.  R.  Lloyd  of  the  Ozark  Canning 
Company,  Ozark,  Arkansas,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Ozark  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  succeed  Frank  L.  Stockton  of 
Marshfield,  Missouri,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Association’s  34th  annual  convention 
held  at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  February  6th  and  7th. 

Other  officers  elected  are  Pete  Taylor, 
Trenton,  Missouri,  Vice-President;  J.  P. 
Harris,  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Porter  S.  Lucas,  Crane,  Missouri, 
Treasurer;  and  F.  R.  Spurgin,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Arkansas,  Secretary  and  Traffic 
Manager. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  with 
about  a  150  canners  from  the  Ozark  sec¬ 
tions  present  to  hear  Dr.  L.  E.  Meador 
open  the  speaking  with  his  talk  “Looking 
Forward  to  1941.’’  Then  followed  a 
presentation  of  the  “Consumers  Views’’ 
given  by  members  of  the  Sorosis  Club. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the 
annual  banquet  tendered  by  members  of 
the  allied  industries  was  held.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day  was  given  up  to  talks  by  R. 
Henry  Hicks  of  Associated  Seed  Growers, 
who  enlightened  his  audience  by  describ¬ 
ing  “modern  methods  of  breeding  and 
producing  vegetable  seeds.’’  Wilbur  G. 
Carlson,  speaking  for  the  Canned  Tomato 
Association,  took  as  his  subject  the  “mar¬ 
keting  of  canned  tomatoes.”  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Insurance  was  then  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Thomas  D.  Wilson  of  the 
United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Com¬ 
pany  of  Little  Rock. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  1942  Annual 
Convention  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 

CAN  MANUFACTURERS  FINANCIAL 

STATUS 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
collection  of  annual  financial  reports 
from  a  large  number  of  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  has  issued  a  report  on  “Tin 
Can  and  Tinware  Manufacturing  Cor¬ 
porations,”  which  shows  that  consoli¬ 
dated  sales  for  1939  of  four  of  the  more 
important  concerns  in  this  industry,  from 
the  standpoint  of  investment  and  value 
of  goods,  aggregated  $302,657,213,  or 
approximately  81  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products  reported  by  the  Census 
for  1939. 

MARRIED 

Sidney  Brooks,  Gerber  Sales  Super¬ 
visor  at  Indianapolis,  married  Miss 
Dorothy  Newell,  also  of  Indianapolis  on 
February  1st.  They  are  making  their 
home  at  968  Mills  Avenue  in  that  city. 

OLIVE  OIL  MEN  PLAN  DINNER 

The  Annual  Unity  Dinner  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Olive  Oil  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  at  the  Astor  Hotel, 
Thursday,  April  3rd. 


TRADE-O-GRAPH 


SOURCE  :  Bureau  of  tbe  Census  D.D.  4f^46 

DCPARTMCNT  OF  COMMERCE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIQR  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE 
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Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 

OBTAINS  GREATER  YIELD,  MAKES  BETTER  JUICE,  IN  GREATER  VOLUME 

and  Reduces  Cost  of  Production 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


•  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  decreases  the  cost  of  production.  It  eliminates  pre-breaking 
and  pumping,  multiplies  production  volume  and  increases  yield.  In  addition,  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  finer  juice— a  more  palatable  juice  with  a  richer  color  and  a  heavier  body.  More, 
over,  the  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  protects  the  law  stock  from  enzymic  action,  avoids  the 
addition  of  oxygen  which  also  deteriorates  quality  and  practically  eliminates  separation 
without  the  aid  of  viscolization. 

Tomatoes  are  broken  into  small  pieces  as  they  pass  through  the  chute  and  these  pieces 
are  immediately  submerged  in  liquid  of  a  temperature  to  release  all  flavor  juice  and  almost 
all  the  pectin  from  skin  and  seeds.  There  is  practically  no  waste  of  flavor  juice  or  pec¬ 
tin  when  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  is  used.  — 


•  All  Langsenkamp  juice  production  units  are  designed  to  obtain  high  quality  with 
volume  production  at  low  cost.  Indiana  Extractors  extract  juice  by  gentle  pressing 
action.  Juice  made  on  Indiana  extractors  tests  lowest  for  air  content  (oxygen)  and 
consequently  high  for  vitamin  values.  Juice  heating  units  in  single  and  triple  tank 
construction  afford  continuous  operation.  Juice  does  not  come  in  contact  with  air. 
BUYING  GUIDE!  Only  if  it  makes  possible  the  production  of  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  cost  can  it  properly  be  called  MODERN  CANNING  EOUIPMENT.  The  Per¬ 
formance  records  of  Langsenkamp  production  units  will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 


JUICE  VALUES 
Protected 
THROUGHOUT 
PRODUCTION 
PROCESSES 


umm  Pea  Jt44lLUtJCf  Z<^iupme4ii 


OUR  entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hull¬ 
ing  Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 


Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and  in¬ 
cludes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  Ensilage 
Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized  Field  Boxes 
for  shelled  peas. 


May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean  pack — 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  a  nul  UL  t  iir  e  r  s  of  Vtners,  Vtner  Feeders,  Erxsiluf^e  Dtstnhutors  ixnJ  Chain  Ad  fusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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It  Will  Save  Dollars  For  You  Every 
Hour  Your  Filler  Operates 

.  It  Is  inconspicuous,  requires  little 
attention,  and  works  silently — but  very 
effectively.  The  Langsenkamp  Juice 
Strainer,  placed  in  line  to  filling  ma¬ 
chine,  removes  all  fiber,  broken  seed, 
bag  lint  and  other  objectionable  matter 
from  juice.  A  permanent  unit  that  will 
not  get  out  of  order  and  will  last  inde¬ 
finitely.  Screens  perforated  Monel 
cylinders — strong,  rigid,  interchange¬ 
able. 


GERBER  BABY  SPOON 

The  newest  premium  of  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  producers  of  Gerber  Baby 
Foods,  which  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
popular,  is  a  child’s  spoon  made  of  a  good 
quality  heavy  silver  plate,  shaped  to  fit 
the  small  hands  of  a  child  and  with 
handle  cleverly  modeled  with  the  Gerber 
Baby. 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES  GET  STAMP 
PLAN 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  has  launched  its 
food  stamp  plan  in  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa  and  Sam  Mateo  Counties,  Calif., 
beginning  February  17th. 

WINNER 

Roy  McFetridge,  Calhan,  Colo.,  was 
awarded  first  prize  of  $25.00  in  American 
Can  Company’s  Canned  Prune  and  Plum 
Display  Letter  Contest  held  during  the 
month  of  January.  F.  C.  Anderson, 
Pelfry’s  Grocery  Co.,  Jackson,  Ky.,  won 
the  second  prize  of  $10.00.  Additional 
prizes  of  $5.00  each  were  awarded  to  the 
ten  next  best  letters.  These  display 
letter  contests  which  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  conducting  for  the  past 
two  years  have  met  with  such  hardy 
approval  that  they  will  be  continued 
throughout  1941. 

NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  GRADES 

Tentative  drafts  of  standards  for 
grades  of  Canned  Apple  Juice,  Canned 
Kadota  Figs  and  Canned  Ripe  Olives 
have  been  developed  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  being 
forwarded  to  packers  for  their  study  and 
criticism  before  their  promulgation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  stan¬ 
dards  for  grades  for  Canned  Apple  Juice 
become  effective  as  of  February  15th, 
1941.  Those  for  grades  for  Canned 
Kadota  Figs  and  Canned  Ripe  Olives  will 
become  effective  as  of  March  1st.  Copies 
of  the  drafts  may  be  obtained  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHNSTON  ELECTED  TO  CONTINENTAL 

CAN  BOARD 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
February  13th  elected  John  L.  Johnston 
a  director  of  the  company  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Michael  S.  Huffman  from  the  board  of 
directors  due  to  ill  health.  Mr.  Huffman, 
whose  headquarters  have  been  in  San 
Francisco,  also  resigned  as  vice-president 
of  the  company.  Since  1929,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  has  been  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Lambert  Company  and  its  various 
subsidiary  companies.  Among  other 
companies  which  he  serves  as  a  director 
are  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  Trust  Co.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a 
native  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  active  in  banking  and  industrial 
circles  in  St.  Louis. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  EARNINGS  MALAYAN  PINEAPPLE 


For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1940, 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  February  17th 
reported  net  profits  of  $8,953,632  after 
deducting  all  charges  and  $3,281,989  for 
federal,  state  and  foreign  income  taxes, 
equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to 
$2.82  a  share  on  2,853,971  no  par  common 
shares  outstanding.  This  compares  with 
net  profits  for  the  preceding  year  of 
$8,635,787  after  providing  $1,519,193  for 
income  taxes,  equivalent,  after  preferred 
dividends,  to  $2.71  a  common  share. 

Net  sales  for  the  1940  period  aggre¬ 
gated  $101,039,473,  an  increase  of  9.6 
per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year; 
the  1940  net  profits  represented  8.9  per 
cent  of  net  sales. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 
1940,  showed  current  assets  which  were 
$56,840,986  in  excess  of  current  liabili¬ 
ties  and  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to 
current  liabilities  was  approximately 
8  to  1. 


At  year’s  end  the  British  Malayan 
pineapple  canning  industry  was  operat¬ 
ing  at  nearly  full  capacity,  and  heavy 
packing  was  anticipated  during  January, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The 
general  belief  is  that  only  40  per  cent  of 
an  average  pack  will  be  processed  during 
this  season,  which  ends  in  March  1941. 
Sales  of  this  industry  for  1940  were 
521,000  cases,  which  include  421,000  cases 
to  the  British  Food  Ministry. 

THERMAL  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
BANKRUPT 

The  Thermal  Engineering  Corp.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  was  declared  bankrupt  on  a 
petition  filed  with  the  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  on 
February  7th.  A  meeting  of  creditors  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Post  Office  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  February  26th,  10  A.M. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


REGULATION  OF  CORPORATE  CHAINS 

Governmental  regulation  of  corporate 
food  chains,  rather  than  dissolution  of 
such  enterprises  where  public  interven¬ 
tion  is  found  warranted,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hoffman,  economist, 
in  a  report  to  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  this  week. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  growth 
of  corporate  grocery  chains  is  the  most 
interesting  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
significant  large-scale  development  in  the 
food  industry.  From  a  place  of  relative 
insignificance  prior  to  the  World  War, 
the  report  says,  the  corporate  food  chains 
have  developed  to  a  point  where  they  are 
now  retailing  some  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  food. 

The  report  points  out  that  several  cor¬ 
porate  food  chain  systems  now  operate 
on  a  national  basis,  with  one  of  them 
(unnamed,  but  of  course  referring  to 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.)  doing  an 
annual  business  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 

The  degree  to  which  dominant  com¬ 
panies  in  this  field  may  be  in  position  to 
exercise  monopolistic  control  over  prices 
will  be  partly  conditioned  by  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  food  supply  and  marketing 
services  offered  by  small  companies,  the 
report  contends. 

Monopoly  or  imperfect  competition  in 
the  food  field,  the  report  declares,  might 
conceivably  develop  at  any  point  in  the 
marketing  system,  or  at  several  of  them 
simultaneously.  In  such  a  contingency, 
the  report  contended,  the  outcome  is  not 
governed  by  the  principles  of  horizontal 
monopoly  and  it  will  differ  depending 
upon  the  number  of  successive  or  vertical 
points  of  monopoly.  Without  entering 
into  details  of  the  proof,  the  report  adds, 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  two  succes¬ 
sive  monopolies,' one  above  the  other,  will 


tend  to  raise  prices  and  limit  production 
at  least  as  much  as,  and  usually  more 
than,  a  single  monopolist  combining  both 
their  functions. 

The  study  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
large-scale  organization  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustries  is  to  be  explained  largely  in 
terms  of  technological  changes  and  re¬ 
quirements,  and  that  mass  distribution  is 
as  inherently  a  part  of  our  modern 
economy  as  mass  production  in  industry. 

Bargaining  advantages  of  concen¬ 
trated  buying  power,  the  report  adds, 
and  a  non-economic  drive  for  business 
power  have  also  played  a  part  in  cor¬ 
porate  food  chain  growth,  but  it  is  not 
apparent  that  they  are  the  primary 
stimuli. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  concludes, 
mass  distribution  of  food  appears  to  have 
led  to  increased  efficiency  in  the  sense 
that  less  labor  and  capital  are  required 
to  move  commodities  from  producer  and 
consumer.  Should  monopolistic  tenden¬ 
cies  develop  to  the  point  where  public 
intervention  is  warranted,  it  was  held 
that  this  intervention  should  take  the 
form  of  public  regulation  and  control 
rather  than  dissolution  of  large-scale 
food  corpoi’ations. 


ROBERT  MAX  GOERES  DIES 

Robert  Max  Goeres,  20-year-old  son  of 
Dr.  T.  O.  Goeres,  manager  of  the  Lodi 
Canning  Company,  who  had  been  ill  for 
the  past  three  years  and  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  much  of  the  time,  died 
in  a  Madison  hospital  Febi’uary  19th, 
following  an  operation.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Friday,  February  21st,  at  2:30 
P.  M.  from  the  Simon  Funeral  Home 
in  Lodi. 
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NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner’s  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


LRBELS 

ORIGINnL,nRTISTIC  IN  ^ 
COLOR  8(  DESIGN 


Maximum  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


against  losses  by 


LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM 


EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


fOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


yuc 


T]H[]e  lUMitnnEiDi  ConMiiPiA.Kr'jr  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  NEED  OF  ASSOCIATION  EFFORT 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


A  READER  of  long  standing  writes  as  follows: 

“With  all  possible  attention  being  given  to  pro- 
*  moting  the  defense  of  the  United  States  it  seems  to 
me  that  drives  for  memberships  in  various  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  abandoned  until  we  are  again  on  a  more 
nearly  competitive  basis.  Surely  we  will  sell  all  we  can 
pack  in  1941  and  at  a  profit,  too!  All  this  without  going  to 
the  expense  and  bother  of  membership  in  this  organization 
and  that.” 

The  letter  goes  on  to  list  some  of  the  attempted 
solicitations  he  has  listened  to  and  refused  to  act 
favorably  on.  In  times  such  as  these  we  are  apt  to  feel 
as  does  our  correspondent  but  I  wonder  if  we  are  right 
in  so  doing?  Generally  one  hestitates  about  joining 
some  trade  body  because  he  is  reluctant  to  give  up,  to 
any  degree,  his  American  right  to  act  independently  of 
any  other  member  or  non  member.  Or  else  the  one 
asked  to  join  selfishly  feels  certain  benefits  will  accrue 
to  him  if  the  campaign  is  successful  and  he  will  be 
saved  the  expense  of  membership.  Both  reasons  are 
no  reasons  at  all  why  one  should  not  join  his  fellow 
canners  in  group  membership  and  act  along  construc¬ 
tive  lines. 

Countless  readers  wdll  reason,  and  rightfully,  that  all 
worth  while  prospective  members  in  product  groups. 
State  associations  and  National  as  well,  are  already 
paying  dues  and  contributing  of  their  time,  advice  and 
suggestions  to  the  betterment  of  the  group  to  which 
they  belong.  This  is  not  altogether  true,  and  this  is 
unfortunate  when  completely  representative  member¬ 
ship  is  necessary  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest 
number  of  canners.  There  is  not  a  paid  trade  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  land  that  is  not  faced  at  all  times,  when 
other  duties  are  not  pressing  him,  with  the  necessity 
of  knocking  on  the  doors  of  offices  in  a  personal  attempt 
to  increase  the  membership  in  his  organization.  Tak¬ 
ing  these  secretaries  as  a  whole  you  will  find  a  busy 
lot  of  men,  well  qualified  to  earn  the  salaries,  and  more 
that  they  are  paid  for  doing  their  regular  job  without 
working  overtime  to  build  up  their  membership.  Those 
hiring  them  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  benefited  if  these  secretaries  might  work  a 
year  at  their  usual  tasks,  unhampered  with  the  thought 
that  as  soon  as  they  can,  they  must  go  into  the  high¬ 
way  and  byways  and  get  more  members. 

Already  the  Government  is  urging  the  food  industry, 
that  part  of  it  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  food, 
wholesalers,  retail  dealers,  corporate  chains  and  so  on, 
to  form  local  defense  councils  and  to  otherwise  prepare 
for  any  emergency.  So  should  the  individual  canner 
prepare,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  do  this  is 
by  means  of  membership  in  all  and  sundry  trade 
associations  trying  to  do  something  constructive  for 
their  members  and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

For  just  a  moment,  go  back  to  your  recollection  of 
the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  Read  your  history 


briefly  if  your  memory  fails  and  you  will  realize  that 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  documents,  was 
finally  adopted  as  a  result  of  a  compromise.  Great  men 
with  strong  convictions  made  up  this  first  constitu¬ 
tional  convention ;  they  entered  it  with  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  all  they  could  for  their  respective 
states.  Week  after  week  they  wrangled,  argued, 
debated  and  finally  compromised.  You  will  read  that 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  on  aid  man  but  honored  in 
the  colonies  for  his  record  as  a  statesman,  was  finally 
successful  in  getting  one  after  another  to  give  a  little 
here,  allow  a  concession  there,  and  finally,  as  a  direct 
result,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted. 

It  has  weathered  many  a  storm  of  aroused  public 
opinion;  some  have  lived  to  see  newer  interpretations 
placed  upon  it  but  in  the  main  it  still  stands  rock 
ribbed  against  the  assaults  of  those  who  would  tear  it 
apart.  Certainly,  because  of  its  adoption,  the  strug¬ 
gling  colonies  became  a  nation,  and  one  which  has  en¬ 
dured  much  longer  than  was  even  hoped  for  by  those 
whose  opinions  were  disregarded  in  the  convention  for 
the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number.  In  your  con¬ 
sideration  of  whether  or  not  you  will  continue  as  an 
individualist,  remember  that  our  Government  was 
founded  on  the  willingness  of  strong  men  to  work  with 
others  for  the  common  good.  You  can  do  no  less  and 
maintain  your  rightful  place  in  the  industry.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  no  time  in  which  to  remain  content  to 
benefit  by  the  paid-for  actions  of  others  in  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  while  they  look  in  vain  for  your  active  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  work;  and  your  contribution,  too,  in  the 
form  of  yearly  dues. 

Whether  you  can  fruits  or  vegetables,  milk  or  meats, 
your  industry  (product)  is  probably  working  in  an 
association  or  one  should  be  formed  or  helped  to  grow 
greater  and  more  effective.  Your  personal  efforts  in 
this  connection  will  be  of  value  to  yourself  and  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Say  for  instance  you  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Com  Canners  Bureau,  or  the  Pea  Canners 
Institute,  and  an  inter-state  jobber  sponsoring  a  num¬ 
ber  of  co-operative  advertising  groups  in  various  states 
asks  you  to  join  a  number  of  others  who  are  working 
for  the  common  good  while  supplying  this  jobber  spon¬ 
sor  with  food  in  tin?  You  may  feel  that  your  member¬ 
ship  in  the  State,  National  and  product  associations  is 
enough,  that  you  can  go  along  very  well  and  save  the 
expense  of  membership  in  this  newest  group.  Well, 
you  can’t  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  con¬ 
nection  !  You  may  as  well  go  all  the  way  and  have  your 
voice  in  the  yearly  or  semi-yearly  get-togethers  of  the 
group  furnishing  your  customers  with  goods. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  been  successful 
in  establishing  your  own  labels  to  a  point  where  you  are 
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largely  independent  of  these  product  groups  organized 
every  now  and  then  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  group?  You  have  a  right  to  feel  you  can  get 
along  without  them  but  you  know  very  well  they  can’t 
do  as  well  without  your  active  support,  advice  and 
yearly  dues.  Become  a  member,  have  your  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  product  group,  and  help  your  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  industry  grow  and  prosper.  When¬ 
ever  this  “week”  and  that  are  promoted,  just  as  Cherry 
Week  is  being  sold  now  to  the  food  trade,  join  in  the 
procession  and  distribute  the  advertising  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  association.  You  may  have  them  set  your 
particular  brand  or  label  in  the  plate  and  retain  your 
individuality  to  a  certain  extent  but  leave  enough  of  the 
whole  intact  so  as  to  swing  in  wholly  with  the  larger 
program.  For  instance.  The  American  Sugar  Company 
has  set  a  cut  of  their  package  in  the  Cherry  Week 
poster  and  recommended  its  use  for  making  cherry  pie, 
but  otherwise  the  poster  is  identical  with  all  others. 
When  all  of  them  are  in  place  in  retail  dealers’  windows 
the  sale  of  cherries  will  receive  a  great  boost! 

In  whatever  group  you  have  membership,  be  active! 
They  do  need  your  money,  but  more  than  that  they 
need  your  advice  and  active  co-operation.  Tie  in  your 
sales  efforts  with  theirs,  make  the  money  you  pay  in 
dues,  and  the  time  you  give  to  the  affairs  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  pay  you  dividends  in  increased  sales.  You  can 
do  it  if  you  half  try !  Time  your  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  group.  If  they  have 
a  prize  for  the  best  window  display  of  salmon,  and  the 
prize  is  five  hundred  dollars,  pay  a  good  sum  to  the 
winner  if  he  uses  your  salmon.  If  the  “week”  in  which 
you  are  interested  has  provided  contests  with  cash  or 
merchandise  prizes,  circularize  your  trade  and  advise 
them  if  they  use  your  brand  in  the  contest  and  are  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants,  you  will  pay  them  well  for  their 
thoughtfulness.  Provided  of  course  you  may  use  the 
publicity  in  furthering  the  sale  of  your  goods. 

If  the  economic  going  gets  tougher  and  tougher,  as  it 
well  may,  you’ll  be  pretty  well  pleased  that  you  have 
membership  in  a  number  of  organizations  that  may 
speak  for  you  in  a  collective  voice  when  Government 
cracks  down,  as  it  is  quite  apt  to.  Given  an  immediate 
emergency  of  any  sort.  Government  will  not  wait  to  set 
up  new  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  but  will,  instead,  avail  itself  of  those  already  well 
established.  Those  in  the  trade  outside  of  these  trade 
b' dies  will  find  themselves  lumped  with  “all  the  rest” 
and  with  little  if  any  voice  in  any  matter  pending.  Your 
h’  okers  are  accustomed  to  working  with  the  majority 
(.‘  canners  who  belong  to  trade  associations;  they  will 
)  gard  your  account  more  highly  if  you,  too,  are  a 
ember  of  the  groups  to  which  the  most  belong. 

.\nd  when  you  have  finally  joined,  if  one  of  the 
ndleges  of  the  association  is  that  of  exchanging  sales 
1  stock  information  through  the  secretary,  be  sure 
\  inform  him  fully  and  accurately  as  to  movements 
m  your  stocks.  If  in  convention  assembled,  the 
jority  decide  on  a  certain  course  of  action,  abide  by 
-  decision  of  the  majority,  unreservedly.  Leaders  in 
y  group  have  access  to  the  best  information;  they 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  the  best  position  to  guide 
3  group.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
along  with  the  majority! 


A  FASTER,  MORE  ACCURATE 

Lewis  Quality  GRADER  and  WASHER 

FOR  PEAS  AND  WHOLE  KERNEL  CORN 


•  A  completely  automatic  triple  reel  system  for 
cleaning,  reclaiming  and  recirculating  the  brine 
makes  the  New  LEWIS  GRADER  vastly  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  others  which  rely  on  hand  labor  for 
emptying  refuse  baskets.  The  same  improvement 
eliminates  the  waste  of  brine  common  to  old  types 
of  e<]uipment.  Faster,  too  —  capacity  up  to  300 
cans  per  minute. 

This  grader  operates  on  the  gravity  principle. 
Accurately  separates  fancy  from  mature  peas,  get¬ 
ting  the  maximum  quantity  of  premium  grades. 
Uses  brine  of  lower  density  and  far  less  salt  be¬ 
cause  of  efficient  upward  current  effect  employed 
only  in  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

A  simple,  built-in,  automatic  brine  density 
control  is  now  furnished  with  all  Lewis  Graders. 
By  using  a  special  reel,  (furnished  extra)  in  place 
of  one  rod  reel,  this  Grader  makes  an  excellent 
washer  for  whole  kernel  com. 

Truly  a  versatile  machine  for  any  canning 
plant ! 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  ileveloping  and 
testing  new  machines for  producing jinestquality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 


($pra$[iMi*$«iif  DKritlOii) 
HOOPESf  OH,  ii.i.lNOIS 


B-601-T 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  □  General  Catalog. 

□  Full  Details. 

Firm _ 

City _  .  —  _ _ State _  — 
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TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  MEET 

iJtcUel  K.*u)4C4aUU,  ^e4Ut,f  10  &  11,  19^1 


Kindness  of  B.  F.  CRADDOCK,  Secretary 


Our  meeting  was  a  decided  success  and 
the  out-going  officers  are  thanked  and 
commended  for  the  remarkable  services 
they  rendered  during  the  past  year.  We 
had  many  interesting  speakers  on  our 
program  to  whom  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted.  The  main  topic  or  paramount 
concern  at  this  meeting  was:  “What  can 
we  expect  during  1941  with  respect  to 
nearly  every  item  relating  to  canning — 
for  example:  markets,  market  prices, 
acreages,  prices  to  growers,  labor,  etc.” 

Our  resolutions,  you  will  note,  accepted 
the  wage  and  hour  law  with  the  full  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  applying  to  any  and  all 
canners  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
it  being  fairly  well  established  that  the 
wage  and  hour  law  shall  prevail  without 
question.  Following  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  wage  and  hour  law,  a 
motion  was  adopted  instruction  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  to  visit  the  State 
Administrator  for  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  establish:  understanding;  work¬ 
ing  arrangement,  settlement  of  all  dis¬ 
putes  and  problems  of  our  members,  and 
lastly  procedure  and  practices  that  may 
permit  us  to  carry  out  all  provisions  with 
the  least  possible  trouble  and  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  regarding  many  details, 
among  which  it  is  hoped  that  some  under¬ 
standing  reference  to  flat  rates  for  piece¬ 
work  may  be  established.  These  details 
shall  be  furnished  you  from  time  to  time 
and  well  in  advance  of  your  operating 
season.  The  Secretary’s  Office  shall  give 
you  specific  rulings  and  any  and  all  in¬ 
formation  you  may  need  from  time  to 
time. 

Our  convention  did  not  disclose  any 
definite  idea  as  to  probable  acreage, 
prices,  etc.,  for  1941.  This  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  you  from  this  office,  allowing  time 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  proper  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  canning  areas  and 
secure  this  complete  information  from 
canners.  Such  information  shall  be 
covered  in  Bulletins  which  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  issued  every  two  weeks. 
A  rough  guess  expressed  at  this  time 
with  reference  to  tomatoes  for  1941  indi¬ 
cates  about  the  usual  acreage  for  in¬ 
tended  planting;  many  canners  curtailing 
and  many  increasing.  While  canned 
tomato  prices  are  only  a  trifle  stronger, 
and  many  believe  these  will  be  cleared 
up  before  another  packing  season,  it  is 
still  to  be  determined,  depending  upon 
export  trade,  step  up  in  consumpton  by 
virtue  of  Army  and  Navy  requirements, 
etc.  Indications  point  strongly  to  much 
higher  prices  but  attribute  this  princi¬ 
pally  to  increased  cost  under  the  wage 
and  hour  law.  We  may  not  be  in  the 


war,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  we  are 
sitting  on  a  powder  keg. 

Dues  for  1941  were  set  as  follows: 
%  cent  per  case  on  all  tomatoes  and 
green  beans  packed;  the  maximum  dues 
for  any  one  company  $75.00  per  year.  It 
is  optional  with  members  whether  they 
pay  direct  or  by  signing  authority  to  the 
Can  Companies  to  add  on  can  invoices. 
Where  dues  are  paid  direct,  the  member 
is  to  pay  in  advance  one-half  the  esti¬ 
mated  dues  and  the  remaining  half  at 
the  close  of  his  pack.  Dues  for  Associate 
members  remain  at  $10.00  per  year. 
Service  of  a  paid  Secretary  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  other  words,  your  Secretary 
is  now  being  paid  for  his  services,  which 
will  enable  the  Association  to  offer  ex¬ 
tended  help  of  all  kinds  required  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Bulletins  will  be  sent  you 
every  two  weeks  during  the  year  and 
every  week  during  the  operating  season 
when  market  information  is  needed.  The 
Secretary  shall  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  our  canners  and  every  other  canning 
section  to  pass  the  information  on  to  our 
members  as  to  acreage,  prospects,  actual 
prices,  etc.,  to  the  extent  that  you  will 
have  very  definite  and  specific  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  of  value  to  each  and  every 
canner  member.  Avail  yourselves  of  the 
service  of  the  Association.  Write  your 
Secretary  for  any  information  or  help 
in  any  respect  at  any  time.  This  office 
proposes  to  convince  you  that  the  time 
and  what  little  money  you  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Association  is  invaluable  to 
you;  but  I  must  have  your  support. 

A  few  of  the  services  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  which  you  are  urged  to  call  on 
the  Secretary  for  his  assistance  are: 
Any  problem  with  reference  to  Pure 
Food  Laws,  siezures,  citations,  mislabel¬ 
ing,  all  labeling  information,  scientific 
information  needed  (the  Secretary  se¬ 
cures  help  from  research  departments 
when  needed),  any  individual  canner’s 
problems;  controversy  with  buyer  or 
broker;  controversy  over  wage  and  hour 
law,  any  individual  suit  by  employee; 
and  any  court  citation  for  violations  of 
wage  law;  and  generally  any  individual 
problem  arising  and  confronting  the  can. 
ners.  Truck  laws  and  truck  information 
relative  to  other  states.  A  Bureau  will  be 
set  up  to  protect  the  canners  operating 
their  own  trucks  with  respect  to  arrests, 
fines,  etc.;  the  Bureau  may  be  able  to 
make  bond  and  handle  for  canners,  to  the 
extent  of  legal  counsel  where  needed. 
Remember  that  a  third  party  can  do  more 
for  you  than  you  can  do  for  yourself. 
The  Association  can  save  you  by  effect¬ 
ing  legal  counsel  and  other  requisites  at 


very  nominal  expense.  Remember  you 
must 'be  a  member  of  the  Association  to 
receive  these  benefits,  so  send  in  your 
1940  dues  if  you  have  not  already  paid. 
Write  to  the  Secretary  your  desire  to 
retain  your  membership. 

Today’s  canning  problems  are  vast 
and  many;  and  we  are  going  to  mini¬ 
mize  these  by  a  stronger  Association 
and  I  know  you  will  give  me  your  sup¬ 
port.  I  am  very  happy  to  return  to  my 
old  job  as  I  am  not  in  the  canning 
business  and  hold  the  position  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  members  and 
maintaining  our  Association  as  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  country. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

Jack  English,  President;  E.  L.  Rader, 
Vice-President;  C.  H.  Hollar,  Treasurer; 
B.  Frank  Craddock,  Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

S.  R.  Clevengfer,  Dandridge,  Tenn. ; 
Lyle  Moore,  Newport,  Tenn.;  Edgar 
Craddock,  Union  City,  Tenn.;  J.  Paul 
Craddock,  Humbolt,  Tenn.;  W.  R.  Crad¬ 
dock,  Water  Valley,  Ky.;  John  Shild, 
Dayton,  Tenn.;  L.  S.  Sloat,  Morristown, 
Tenn.;  Claude  Bush,  Clinton,  Tenn. 

RESOLUTIONS 

We,  the  canners  of  the  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association,  in  session 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  this  day  February 
11,  1941,  adopt  the  following  resolutions 
and  instruct  the  Secretary  to  forward 
copies  to  all  interested  parties: 

RESOLVED,  The  speakers  appearing 
on  our  program  be  given  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  successful  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  meeting. 

RESOLVED,  The  supplymen  be  whole¬ 
heartedly  thanked  for  the  very  enjoyable 
banquet  tendered  us  and  an  expression 
of  appreciation  for  their  attendance  and 
helpful  interest  and  participation  in  our 
Association  activities  and  endeavors. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  We  welcome  the 
new  trade  journal  “Southern  Canner  and 
Packer”  and  extend  our  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  growth  and  success  and  ex¬ 
tend  thanks  for  attendance  of  their 
representative  and  covering  our  conven¬ 
tion  in  their  publication. 

RESOLVED,  We,  as  canners  in  session 
this  February  11,  1941,  shall  deem  it  our 
duty  and  obligation  to  put  into  effect  and 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law  and  extend  to  our  state  admin¬ 
istrator  for  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  our 
full  support  and  cooperation. 
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WANTED 

VG/Uetie4> 

CANNED  FOODS 

THE  ARMY  &  NAVY 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
FOOD  BROKERS 
CHAINS  and 
VOLUNTARIES 

■;  •  CANNERS — The  above  is  addressed  to  you.  These  factors  are  your 

ii  customers.  They  use  the  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry  to  guide 

them  in  their  buying  of  canned  foods.  Tell  them  what  you  have  to 
offer  in  an  ad  in  the  "Almanac"  that  will  keep  you  continually  before 
them  throughout  the  entire  year  for  the  one  initial  cost. 

•  Here  you  get  your  advertising  right  along  with  all  of  the  industry's  neces¬ 
sary  references — food  laws,  labehng  reguirements,  U.  S.  grades  (for 
i|  quality  determination),  statistics,  and  other  data,  vital  to  every  canned 

I  !|  foods  buyer — to  guarantee  a  full  year  of  attention,  and  to  continually  invite 

;  ■;  their  business.  NOW  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Reserve  your  space 

?  :■  now  to  assure  good  position. 

Mi 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

\  THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

f 

I 

I  •  Machinery  and  Supplymen — Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE  receives  the 

j.  Almanac.  Using  it  you  can  keep  canners  ever  mindful  of  you  and  your  offerings. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  buskers,  cutters,  conveyors  and  other  corn 
equipment.  Address  Box  A-2484,  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS  ATTENTION — Bargains!  Bargains!  Bargains! 
We  recently  purchased  approximately  15  carloads  of  canning 
machinery  taken  from  three  well  equipped  general  line  plants 
and  offer  this  equipment  at  bargain  prices.  Write  or  wire  us 
regarding  your  requirements.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Rotary  Vacuum  Filling  Machine  for  catsup 
bottles,  24  filling  heads,  manufactured  by  the  Karl  Kiefer 
Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Guaranteed  in  perfect  A-1 
condition;  purchased  new  in  1937  and  only  used  four  seasons. 
Wonderful  buy  for  party  needing  catsup  filler.  Three  1,000- 
gallon  Catsup  Cooking  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Sprague 
Double  Flash  Coils,  and  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  to  each  Tank, 
A-1  condition.  Filling  Machine  and  Tanks  can  be  seen  at  our 
factory.  Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Curtice,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 5  standard  size  Retorts  equipped  with  Tagliabue 
Controllers;  1  Hawkins  Hoist;  6  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher; 
1  Knapp  Labeler  adjustable  for  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans;  1  6-pocket 
Merrell  Soule  Cooker  Filler  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans;  1  Berlin 
Chapman  Double  batch  mixer;  1  Cincinnati  Time  Recording 
Time  Clock,  100  card  panel;  2  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary  Corn 
Pumps  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor-driven  York  Ice 
Machine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in  good  condition. 
The  Roxarina  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sterling  Heavy  Duty  Dicer,  excellent  used 
condition,  $150.00.  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Morral  Com  Cutters  (cream  style),  1  Han¬ 
sen  Corn-Cooker-Filler  with  no-can-no-fill  attachment,  and  with 
Peerless  Resilker.  Above  equipment  in  good-as-new  condition. 
Prices  right.  Address  Box  A-2487,  The  Cannng  Trade. 
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WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  Two  350-400  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper 
kettles,  also  150  -  200  H.  P.  boiler.  Address  National  Fruit 
Service,  Pikesville,  Md. 


WANTED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PURCHASE— Ayars  Pea 
Filler;  M.  &  S.  10-pocket  filler;  Pulper;  60  and  150  gallon 
aluminum  kettles.  Address  Box  A-2489,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  35,  thorough  practical  experience 
with  specialized  technical  knowledge.  Capable  of  handling  and 
supervising  vegetable  canning  plant  or  plants.  Can  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  from  seed  to  consumer.  Address  Box  B-2481,  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Assistant  with 
canner  packing  line  of  vegetables  as  peas,  string  beans,  and 
corn.  Can  offer  sound  technical  experience.  Available  imme¬ 
diately,  go  anywhere.  Address  Box  B-2486,  The  Canning  Trade. 


To  assist  you — 


Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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GEO.  J.  OLNEY 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

WESTERNVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Quality  Pea  Graders 
Olney  Washers 
Vibration  Cleaner  Screens 
Sample  Pea  Graders 


Schmidt  All-Purpose 
Corn  Cutters 
Flotation  Washers 
Heavy  Duty  Rod  Reels 
Small  Reels 


Information  on  Request 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— alt  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N ickel.  Monel  Metal, 
Copper, 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metai  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


SAFE  BULL 

A  city  man  crawled  over  a  fence,  only  to  find  himself  in  a 
pasture  with  a  vicious-looking  bull. 

“Hey,  there,”  he  called  to  a  farmer,  “is  this  bull  safe?” 

“He  sure  is,”  answered  the  farmer.  “A  durn  sight  safer 
than  you  are,” 


GIRL  TROUBLE 

Little  Johnny  brought  home  his  report  card,  and  with  it  was 
a  note  from  the  teacher. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Blank,”  said  .the  note.  “Johnny  is  a  bright  boy 
but  he  spends  all  his  time  with  the  girls.  I’m  trying  to  think  up 
some  way  to  cure  him.” 

The  mother  studied  the  note,  then  wrote  the  teacher  as  follows : 

“Dear  Miss  Scruff:  If  you  find  some  way  to  cure  him,  please 
let  me  know.  I’m  having  the  same  trouble  with  his  old  man!” 

HAY!! 

“I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  had  invented  a  new  type  of 
breakfast  food,  and  was  sampling  it  when — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  go  on.” 

•“I  woke  up  and  found  a  corner  of  the  mattress  gone.” 

DRY  COUNTRY 

The  mayor  of  a  tough  border  town  was  about  to  engage  a 
preacher  for  the  new  church. 

“Parson,  you  aren’t  by  any  chance  a  Baptist,  are  you?” 

“No.  Why?” 

“Well,  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  we  have  to  haul  our 
water  twelve  miles.” 


WELL—? 

“Jack,  are  you  sure  it  is  I  you  are  in  love  with  and  not  my 
clothes?” 

“Test  me,  darling!” 

MONEY  RAISING 

Louis  the  Lug  had  just  been  released  from  prison.  As  he  was 
walking  down  the  street,  he  ran  into  an  old  pal  from  Sing  Sing, 
Syracuse  Sam. 

“Say,  Sam,”  ventured  Louis,  “could  you  let  me  have  a  little 
dough?” 

“Sure  thing,”  said  Sam,  forking  over  a  five-spot. 

Louis  looked  at  the  five  for  a  minute  and  then  inquired:  “You 
couldn’t  make  that  a  ten,  could  you,  Sam?” 

“No,  no,  not  me,”  demurred  Sam.  “That’s  what  I  was  doin’ 
them  five  years  for!” 


OLD  STUFF 

Dolly:  Surely  you’re  not  going  to  let  that  redhead  steal  your 
boy  friend! 

Polly:  Never!  I’ll  dye  first! 

Cannibal  King:  What  am  I  having  for  lunch? 

Cook:  Two  old  maids. 

Cannibal  King:  Ugh!  Leftovers  again! 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


TOO  LATE 

Mother:  Billie,  sit  down  and  tell  your  little  sister  a  story. 
Billie:  I  can’t  sit  down.  Mother.  I  just  told  Daddy  a  story. 

RIGHTO 

“Don’t  you  know  it  is  bad  form  to  sop  up  gravy  with  your 
bread?” 

“It  may  be  bad  form,  but  it  is  mighty  good  taste.” 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Situation  Radically  Changed — Spot 
Stocks  in  Strong  Hands — Prices  Very  Firm — 
The  Spot  Holding  and  Shipments — Truck 
Crop  Conditions. 

THE  MARKET — The  situation  re¬ 
garding  consumer  demand  for 
canned  foods  has  changed  mate¬ 
rially,  and  is  changing  still  further 
in  rapid  fashion.  During  the  past 
decade  more  than  60  per  cent  of  our 
population  has  been  underfed,  from 
the  lack  of  employment.  That 
represents  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  normal  canned  foods  consum¬ 
ers.  Much  of  that  class  has  now 
found  employment — over  50,000  in 
this  Baltimore  region,  with  another 
100,000  about  to  be  placed — and 
other  sections  of  the  country,  even 
to  the  rural  districts,  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  thing,  and  the 
swelling  will  go  on  steadily  for  the 
next  two  years.  And  they  are 
getting  good  wages,  and  are  spend¬ 
ing  them — spending  them  as  they 
did  in  the  last  war,  for  the  better 
things  and  grades,  regardless  of 
price. 

That  is  the  market  situation  on 
canned  foods  today  and  for  a  long 
range  ahead.  Retailers  as  well  as 
wholesalers,  of  all  kinds,  have 
awakened  to  this  heavy  pull  on  spot 
stocks.  Fortunately,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  profiteer  and 
’trices  have  advanced  steadily  and 
moderately,  cleaning  out  the 
helves  and  the  floors  and  forcing 
i  n  mediate  renewals  and  replace- 
lents.  All  items  of  canned  foods 
e  strong  and  on  most  there  are 
-ivances.  Spot  stocks  are  now  in 
rong  hands,  the  “controlled”  out- 
its  about  out  of  the  way.  Present 
aiders  should  move  their  prices  to 
point  which  shows  a  fair  profit 
ily,  over  cost  and  carrying 
larges,  and  hold  firm,  but  not  re- 
ise  to  part  with  the  goods  when 
leir  point  is  made.  That  will  make 
ractically  certain  the  entire  clean 


up  of  all  canned  foods  before  new 
canning  seasons  roll  around. 

We  are  not  going  into  these  price 
changes  now,  you  have  them  in  the 
other  market  reports  following. 
More  important  are  the  present 
holdings  of  spot  goods,  and  the 
movement  as  shown  by  shippings, 
and  comparisons  with  the  past. 
And  this  shows  a  very  solid  founda¬ 
tion  under  the  market. 

TOMATOES — Despite  an  increased 
pack  in  ’40,  holdings  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  on  February  1st,  1941,  were 
but  12,098,325  as  compared  with 
10,145,398  a  year  ago,  and  ship¬ 
ments  from  July  1st  to  February 
1st  amounted  to  16,116,575  cases 
as  against  14,435,265  cases  a  year 
ago.  During  January  this  year  they 
shipped  1,643,886  cases,  20  per  cent 
more  than  in  January  ’40.  And  this 
will  grow,  even  though  the  heavy 
demand  predicted  from  Britain 
does  not  materialize.  Once  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill  is  passed  we  expect 
to  see  this  country  called  upon  to 
help  feed  a  large  portion  of  the 
world,  and  canned  tomatoes  will 
lead  the  procession.  In  other  words, 
it  will  not  be  all  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions,  it  will  call  for  foods  also. 

CORN — Stocks  February  1st, 
1941,  were  7,627,285  cases,  as 
against  11,005,285  cases  one  year 
ago.  Shipments  in  January  this 
year  amounted  to  2,238,228  cases, 
as  compared  with  1,440,890  a  year 
ago.  The  canned  corn  market  is  in 
excellent  condition,  but  the  Corn 
Bureau  is  warning  its  members 
against,  or  rather  of  the  danger  in, 
the  reported  increase  of  intentions 
to  plant.  A  30  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage  over  last 
year’s,  under  normal  yield  condi¬ 
tions,  would  mean  24,770,000  cases 
as  the  1941  pack.  This  warning 
continues :  “Any  time  the  pack 
reached  20,000,000  cases  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  canned  corn  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  has  been  less  than  the  cost 
of  producing  it.”  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  present  spot  stocks,  but 


care  better  be  exercised  on  inten¬ 
tions  for  1941. 

GREEN  BEANS — Stocks  of  green 
beans  February  1st  2,530,369  cases, 
as  compared  with  3,120,164  cases  a 
year  ago.  Shipments  in  January, 
1940,  478,459  cases,  and  in  the 
same  month  this  year  824,607.  Wax 
beans  —  February  1st  stock  this 
year  431,783  cases  and  last  year, 
739,979  cases,  but  shipments  were 
heavier  last  year  than  they  were 
this  year:  1940,  153,489  and  in 
1941, 112,437  cases.  The  results  on 
canned  green  bean  prices  are  very 
apparent  in  the  market  quotations 
today.  And  be  it  added  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prospect  of  early 
1941  green  bean  crops  to  affect  the 
position,  either  as  new  canned 
beans,  or  from  competition  in  the 
fresh  market. 

PEAS — Spot  Alaskas  February 
1st,  1941,  3,156,888  cases,  a  little 
more  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year  when  there  were  but  2,101,415 
cases ;  shipments  however  look  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  January  ’41  they  shipped 
986,496  cases  of  Alaskas,  whereas 
in  January  ’40  they  shipped  but 
497,800  cases,  nearly  double. 

In  Sweets:  Spots,  February  1st, 
1941,  5,987,547  cases,  but  in  1940 
the  figures  were  6,606,335  cases. 
Shipments  in  January  of  the  two 
years  were:  1941,  1,465,293  cases, 
and  in  1940,  1,100,837  cases.  New 
York  State,  the  Tri-States  and  the 
Far  West  have  very  few  Alaskas 
left,  if  in  fact  they  are  not  all  out 
by  this  time,  the  Mid-West  holding 
the  bulk  of  this  variety.  On  the 
other  hand.  New  York  State,  the 
Mid-West  and  the  Western  hold 
most  of  the  sweets. 

BEETS — The  total  supply,  that  is 
pack  plus  the  carry-over,  showed 
on  January  1st,  1941,  slightly 
more  than  last  year,  3,375,971 
cases  against  2,912,534  cases.  In 
this  year’s  stocks  it  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  figures  cover 
sold  and  unsold  stocks.  There  is  a 
heavy  call  on  canned  beets  as 
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people  have  learned  how  good,  and 
convenient  is  this  product. 

TOMATO  JUICE — Holdings  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  1941,  5,668,358.  1940, 
7,111,074  cases. 

LIMA  BEANS  —  Holdings  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  1941,  964,205  cases;  1940, 
1,179,552  cases. 

CROPS — As  an  evidence  of  crop 
conditions  we  quote  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
dated  February  19th,  received  here 
20th,  on  tomatoes — and  they  are 
speaking  of  Truck  Crops,  not  of 
canning  crops: 

TOMATOES — Tomato  shipments 
will  continue  light  during  the  next 
two  weeks.  In  Florida,  the  only 
state  now  shipping  carlots,  loadings 
last  week  were  only  91  cars  by  rail. 
South  Dade  County  will  continue  as 
the  source  of  February  supplies. 
Quality  is  poor  at  present,  but  will 
improve  with  favorable  weather. 

Rains  during  recent  weeks  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  heavy  loss  of  spring 
tomato  acreage  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  The  east 
end  of  the  Valley  escaped  with  little 
loss,  however,  and  this  area  will 
come  into  production  fairly  early  if 
future  weather  is  favorable,  but  the 
quantity  of  early  tomatoes  will  be 
light.  A  part  of  the  acreage  drowned 
out  will  be  replanted  and  will  result 
in  a  larger  than  usual  percentage 
of  the  crop  being  late.  Similar  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed  a  year  ago  when  a 
large  part  of  the  acreage  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  January  freeze. 

Harvesting  continues  in  lighter 
volume  in  the  Niland  district  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  with 
supplies  going  mostly  to  local  mar¬ 
kets.  Late  plantings  in  the  Brawley, 
Holtville,  and  Calexico  districts  are 
being  thinned,  but  in  general  very 
little  work  is  being  done  on  the  ci'op. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Tending  Upwards  —  The  “Bears” 
Predict  Too  Large  Acreages  for  the  ’41 
Packs,  The  “Bulls”  Ride  Comfortably  on 
Increasing  Demand  and  Higher  Prices — 
Corn  and  Tomatoes  Moving  —  Spinach 
Quiet — Buyers  Want  Shrimp — Some  Demand 

for  Oysters — Fruits  Now  a  Seller’s 
Market — Citrus  Prices. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  20,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — With  holdings 
of  weak  sellers  apparently  well 
cleared  in  recent  buying,  canned 
foods  continued  to  work  onto 
strong  ground  this  week  and  it  ap¬ 


pears  as  though  prices  are  still 
definitely  on  the  up-trend.  Con¬ 
tinued  strength  in  Southen  canned 
vegetables  is  evident,  and  canned 
fish  and  fruits  are  also  working 
into  firmer  position.  Prospects  for 
a  close  liquidation  of  carryover 
stocks  before  1941  canning  opera¬ 
tions  get  under  way  now  appear 
very  bright. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors 
show  some  disquietude  over  re¬ 
ports  of  sharply  increasing  acre¬ 
age  plans  of  canners  for  1941 — 
likewise  the  possibility  that  many 
canneries  which  have  been  idle  for 
the  past  one  or  two  years  will  re¬ 
sume  operations  this  season.  Bal¬ 
ancing  these  bearish  developments, 
however,  are  the  inceased  domestic 
demand,  advancing  price  trends, 
increasing  consumer  purchasing 
power,  and  the  possibility  that  our 
aid  program  to  Great  Britain  will 
include  the  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  food  products  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Insofar  as  spots  are  con¬ 
cerned,  distributors  generally  are 
building  up  their  inventories. 
Where  futures  are  concerned,  more 
than  average  advance  buying  seems 
to  be  in  pogress. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers 
were  getting  a  better  call  for  to¬ 
matoes,  both  standards  and  extra 
standards,  for  prompt  shipment 
during  the  week.  Standard  Is  are 
posted  at  40  cents  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  2s  generally  at  an 
inside  price  of  60  cents,  while  2V2S 
command  85  cents  and  upwards, 
and  10s  are  not  in  liberal  supply 
at  $2.65  and  up,  all  f.  o.  b.  canner¬ 
ies.  Extra  standards  are  firming, 
with  offerings  reported  currently 
at  421/^-45  cents  for  Is,  65  to  70 
cents  for  2s,  921/?  to  $1.00  for 
2i/)S,  and  $3.25  and  up  for  No. 

loL 

CORN — Standard  corn  has  moved 
in  good  volume  this  week.  Packers 
in  the  South  are  holding  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  crushed  evergreen  at  75 
cents  in  most  instances,  although 
some  721/2  cent  corn  is  still  to  be 
had.  On  extra  standard,  about  85 
cents,  factory,  tells  the  story,  while 
fancy  holds  around  95  cents  on 
wholegrain  evergreen,  and  golden 
bantam  at  $1.00  with  most  sellers. 


No.  10  corn  is  now  in  short  supply, 
and  $4.75  seems  to  be  bottom  on 
standard. 

BEANS  —  Stringless  beans  are 
coming  in  for  a  better  call,  and 
prices  are  still  working  toward 
higher  ground.  Standards  have 
generally  firmed  up  to  a  75  cent 
minimum,  with  extra  standards  at 
80  to  85  cents  for  2s,  while  10s  are 
quite  firm  at  $3.50  and  up  for 
standards  and  $3.75  for  extra 
standards. 

SPINACH — New  business  has 
been  rather  quiet  with  respect  to 
this  item  during  the  current  week, 
and  packers  in  the  South  continue 
to  offer  standard  2s  at  70  cents, 
21/2S  at  921/2  cents  and  10s  at 
$3.25,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with 
fancy  quality  holding  at  80  cents, 
$1.00,  and  $3.50,  respectively.  The 
market  for  California  spinach  is 
currently  quoted  at  $1.15  for 
fancy  21/2S  and  $3.75  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  coast  points. 

SHRIMP — Jobbers  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  prompt  shipment  shrimp  in 
good  volume,  and  with  the  supply 
situation  still  tight,  prices  rule 
firm.  Canners  quote  jumbo  at 
$1.35,  with  large  at  $1.30,  mediums 
at  $1.25,  and  small  at  $1.20,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Gulf  points. 

OYSTERS — This  item  is  likewise 
in  small  supply,  and  canners  are 
not  offering  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  in  a  large  way.  The  market 
currently  is  firm  at  $1.10  for  5- 
ounce  and  $2.20  for  the  10-ounce 
size,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SALMON — There  have  been  no 
further  price  changes  reported  on 
salmon,  but  the  market  is  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  nominal  on  top  grades, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  stocks  in 
first  hands.  A  cleanup  of  carryover 
stocks  prior  to  the  start  of  1941 
packing  operations  is  indicated, 
even  discounting  the  possibility 
that  additional  purchases  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Great  Britain  may  come 
through. 

OTHER  FISH — The  coast  market 
for  mackerel.  No.  1  tails,  is  now 
generally  up  to  $3.00,  with  a  few 
scattered  offerings  still  available 
at  $2.85.  With  stocks  of  sardines 
light,  mackerel  are  moving  better, 
particularly  to  the  Southern  trade. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — It  is  getting 
to  be  a  “sellers’  market”  in  most 
respects,  and  canners  are  not  eager 
sellers,  even  on  the  current  ad¬ 
vancing  market.  Sliced  peaches 
are  in  short  supply,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  are  being  forced  to  pay  sub¬ 
stantial  premiums.  With  peaches 
strengthening,  jobbers  are  now  de¬ 
voting  more  attention  to  apricots, 
which  thus  far  have  not  moved 
upward.  Pears,  fruits-for-salad, 
fruit  cocktail,  cherries,  and  pine¬ 
apple  all  show  firmness. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Florida  can¬ 
ners  are  reported  running  more 
heavily  on  juice  than  sections,  due 
to  the  curtailed  export  demand  for 
the  latter  product.  The  market 
shows  continued  strength,  with 
fancy  sections  ruling  at  72V2 
2s  and  $1,771/^  on  404s,  f.  o.  b. 
Florida  canneries.  On  Juice,  the 
market  for  unsweetened  holds  at 
521/2-55  cents  for  2s  and  $1.20  for 
404s,  with  sweetened  at  55-571/4 
cents  and  $1.25.  Blended  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice  lists  at  721/0 
cents  on  2s  and  $1.70  on  404s, 
while  orange  juice  ranges  80-82 !/> 
cents  for  2s  and  $1.80-$1.85  for 
404s,  the  inside  price  in  each  in¬ 
stance  representing  unsweetened. 
Texas  canners  report  that  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  conditions  have 
brought  about  a  sharp  jump  in 
costs,  and  many  are  withdrawn. 
Some  offerings  are  heard  this  week, 
however,  at  531/2-55  cents  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s  and  $1.17i/2-$1.20  for 
404s,  f.  o.  b.  Texas  factory.  Jobbers 
here,  who  bought  fairly  heavy  of 
both  sections  and  juice  prior  to  the 
advance  which  developed  last 
month,  have  not  been  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  additional  supplies  in  any 
volume  this  week.  Florida  will  get 
the  call  over  Texas  in  new  buying, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  steamer 
s  'ace  to  move  the  fruit  from  Texas 
G  ilf  ports  to  this  area. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

r  'j.  24th — Houston,  Texas — J.  Wein- 
arten  Co.,  Inc. 

i  25th — Galveston,  Texas — Kiwanis 
'lub. 

I  .  25th  —  Galveston,  Texas  —  C.  P. 
vans  Food  Stores. 

1  0.  26th — Shreveport,  La. — Consumer 
^  eeting. 

1  26th — Shreveport,  La. — Shreveport 

i-etail  Grocers  Association. 

I  ).  27th  —  Houston,  Texas  —  Texas 
Vholesale  Grocers  Ass’n  Convention. 
1  J.  27th  —  Houston,  Texas  —  Houston 
vCtail  Grocers  Association. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Now  a  Seller’s  Market — Prices  All  Firm — 
Corn  Steadily  Moving  Up — Tomatoes  Doing 
Better  —  Products  Much  Firmer  —  Spinach 
Scarce — Citrus  Products  Hold  Attention — 
Fruits  Cleaning  Up^Crocery  Trade 

Very  Active. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  20,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  old  ex¬ 
pression  —  business  as  usual  —  is 
growing  threadbare.  The  Defense 
Program  is  developing  a  new  order 
of  things  for  business  and — can¬ 
ners  and  distributors  of  grocery 
items  are  by  no  means  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Buyers  are  slowly  but  surely 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  changed  until  the  seller 
is  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Quite  a 
number  of  buyers  were  slow  in 
reaching  this  conclusion. 

Markets  are  all  firm  and  even 
No.  2  standard  tomatoes  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  a  little  life. 

CORN — Some  two  months  or  so 
ago,  it  was  reported  in  this  column 
that  an  Authority  stated  that  be¬ 
fore  Springtime,  No.  2  standard 
corn  would  be  selling  at  $1.00  per 
dozen.  The  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  market  would  not  reach 
that  level  but  it  looks  as  if  it  will. 
No.  2  standard  cream  style  corn 
is  very  scarce  in  the  Middlewest 
and  the  last  sale  reported  was  at 
75  cents  Indiana  shipping  point. 
If  standard  does  not  reach  the  dol¬ 
lar  mark,  it’s  a  certainty  that  extra 
standard  cream  style  either  white 
or  yellow  is  most  likely  to  do  so. 

The  demand  has  been  active  in 
all  cream  style  grades.  Whole  ker¬ 
nel  has  not  shared  in  the  volume 
to  the  degree  that  some  seem  to 
think  it  should. 

TOMATOES — No.  21/2  standards 
and  No.  10  standard  grades  con¬ 
tinue  firm.  Eighty-five  cents  fac¬ 
tory  Indiana  is  bottom  on  the  for¬ 
mer  and  $2.85  to  $3.00  factory  is 
the  range  on  the  latter. 

No.  21/2  extra  standard  tomatoes 
are  not  plentiful  and  are  quoted 
from  95  cents  to  $1.05  factory 
point.  Only  a  few  small  lots  of 


No.  10  extra  standards  are  left  and 
these  are  held  firm  at  $3.25  factory. 

No.  2  standard  tomatoes  have 
shown  a  little  more  life  but  there 
are  still  sellers  at  60  cents  to  621/) 
cents  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Tomato 
Puree  is  much  firmer  and  lots  left 
in  these  parts  are  extremely  limited 
as  compared  with  the  quantities 
usually  on  hand  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Tomato  juice  has  been 
of  routine  call.  Catsup  and  chilli 
sauce  prices  have  been  marked-up 
some. 

PEAS — The  demand  continues  in 
a  most  encouraging  way  but  in¬ 
terest  seems  to  have  been  centered 
in  futures  or  1941  packing.  Even 
the  Pacific  Northwestern  canners 
have  sold  in  the  Chicago  market, 
due  largely  to  the  backwardness  on 
the  part  of  Wisconsin  canners  to 
quote. 

No.  2  standard  early  Junes  or 
No.  4  Alaskas  have  sold  at  80  cents 
factory  on  the  spot.  No.  2  extra 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas  have  been 
wanted  and  some  trading  has  been 
going  on. 

No.  1  tin  peas  also  have  shown 
more  interest  of  late.  No.  10s  are 
all  cleaned  up. 

SPINACH  —  The  California  can¬ 
ners  that  quoted  new  pack  two 
weeks  ago  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Heavy  sales  were 
reported. 

Ozark  canners  are  still  quoting 
limitedly  for  delivery  out  of  the 
Spring  packing — No.  10  Arkansas 
Spinach,  $3.00;  No.  21/2  Arkansas 
Spinach,  .85c;  and  No.  2  Arkansas 
Spinach,  .65c  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Spot 
spinach  for  prompt  shipment  is 
scarce. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — Standard 
cuts  in  No.  2  tins  are  firm  at  75 
cents  with  goodly  business  being 
booked.  Like  in  peas,  interest  has 
shifted  from  spots  to  futures  and 
it  is  said  that  some  sizable  future 
green  and  wax  bean  business  has 
been  recorded  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  week. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  —  The  citrus 
juice  market  has  sure  sprung  a 
surprise  on  the  trade  in  general. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for¬ 
ward  bookings,  particularly  of 
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orange  juice  and  blended  juice 
were  made  and  now  it  looks  as  if 
buyers  are  going  to  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  deliveries.  The  last 
quotations  from  Florida  were : 

No.  2  tin  fancy  orange  juice,  90c; 
46  oz.  fancy  orange  juice,  $1.90; 
No.  2  tin  fancy  blended  juice, 
72V->c;  46  oz.  fancy  blended  juice, 
$1.75.  Sections  are  firm  at  75c 
Florida,  and  No.  2  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  and  orange  combination  is 
quoted  at  $1.15. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  district 
of  Texas  has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
this  season.  First  it  was  a  hurri¬ 
cane  and  late  in  January  and  early 
this  month  it  rained  so  hard  that 
the  growers  were  unable  to  get  into 
their  orchards  for  a  week  or  more. 
The  grapefruit  juice  from  Texas  is 
only  sparingly  quoted  at  from  55c 
to  60c  for  No.  2  tin. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  latest 
word  from  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
peaches  is  that  No.  2i/f  standard 
sliced  are  on  the  road  to  a  complete 
clean-up.  Canners  maintain  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay 
at  least  $10.00  a  ton  more  for  cling 
peaches  this  year  than  last  and  that 
means  an  increased  cost  of  10c  per 
dozen  for  the  fruit  alone  on  No.  2V2 
tins. 

Apricots  are  moving  in  a  limited 
way  and  there  is  some  little  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  some  canners 
to  crowd  sales. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — One  of  the 
leading  canners  of  Oregon  named 
future  Blue  Lake  bean  prices  this 
week.  That  section  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  getting  to  be  a  large  packer  of 
this  variety  of  beans. 

The  balance  of  the  line  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  been 
slow  of  late  but  all  berries,  cherries 
and  pears  are  firmly  held  and  the 
situation  seems  to  be  well  in  hand. 

APPLES  &  APPLESAUCE — The  same 
tight  market  rules  as  reported  in 
this  column  last  week.  Chicago  is 
purchasing  most  of  its  applesauce 
these  days  from  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  State  canners  have  advanced 
to  higher  levels. 

FISH — Prominent  shrimp  brokers 
in  Chicago  report  a  scarcity  on  the 
Gulf.  $1.30  to  $1.35  seems  to  be 
bottom  on  the  No.  1  medium  wet. 


California  tuna  is  firm  and  routine 
business  rules.  Salmon  continues 
its  very  strong  position. 

FEBRUARY  has  been  an  active 
month  for  the  grocery  trade.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  jobbers  have  featured 
Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week, 
Thomas  Edison’s  Birthday,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Grape¬ 
fruit  and  Orange  Week  Drive,  St. 
Valentine’s  Day,  National  Cherry 
Week,  George  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  and  now  are  beginning  to  call 
their  customers’  attention  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  26th,  as  the  first  day  of  Lent. 

THE  1942  CONVENTION  —  Said  a 
friend  yesterday :  “What  is  all  this 
ballyhoo  about  New  York  City  for 
1942?  If  the  officials  who  have  the 
power  to  select  the  convention  city, 
decide  upon  New  York  City,  then 
a  very  grievous  mistake  will  be 
made.  The  central  location  and 
adequate  hotel  facilities  that  Chi¬ 
cago  offers,  makes  it  the  ideal  city 
for  the  annual  conventions  and  if 
you  change  to  some  other  city,  con¬ 
fusion  will  prevail  and  it  will  take 
another  two  or  three  years  to  get 
it  all  back  to  the  streamline  way 
the  last  two  conventions  have  been 
pulled  off.  If  the  decision  is  made 
for  another  city,  then  it’s  a  cinch 
the  conventions  will  come  back  to 
Chicago  in  1943,  so  why  disturb 
the  well  organized  procedures  that 
now  rule?” 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Senator  James 
B.  Murray  of  Montana,  United 
States  Senator,  a  short  time  ago 
said :  “We  want  to  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  business.  Let  us 
have  them  so  we  can  correct  by  law 
arbitrary,  unfair  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices.  Some  way  must  be 
found  to  check  the  growing  con¬ 
centration  of  economic  control  and 
monopolistic  practices.” 

Every  wholesale  grocer  and 
every  retail  grocer  knows  what  his 
troubles  are  and  further  knows 
what  the  “octopus”  has  done  to 
harm  his  business.  Have  you  as  an 
independent  business  man,  written 
to  Senator  Murray?  If  you  haven’t, 
embrace  yourself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Tell  the  Senator  just  why 
the  wide-spread  activities  of  the 
“octopus”  should  be  checked.  It 
isn’t  a  case  of  whether  you  are 


against  chain  stores  as  such,  but 
certainly  you  are  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  concentration  of  economic 
control. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Buying  Tempo  Steps  Up— Peaches  Moving 
Freely — Government  Buying  Heavily — Rains 
May  Again  Hurt  the  Apricot  Crop — Trading 
Between  Pineapple  Canners — Applesauce  a 

New  Pack  Here — Canned  (Northwest) 
Oysters. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1941. 

MARKET — Trading  has  taken  on 
a  rather  more  active  tempo  the 
last  few  days,  suggesting  that  the 
spring  demand  is  really  getting 
under  way.  With  several  firms  an¬ 
nouncing  higher  prices  on  practi¬ 
cally  everything  in  the  canned 
peach  list,  buyers  have  been  put¬ 
ting  orders  through  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  former  lists  and  some 
of  these  have  been  of  substantial 
size.  There  has  been  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  fish,  with  the  heavy  period 
of  consumption  at  hand,  and  some 
large  buyers  seem  to  be  replenish¬ 
ing  stocks  right  through  the  list. 
Canners  are  getting  goods  on 
steamers  and  rail  lines  as  fast  as 
possible  so  as  to  have  inventories 
low  when  the  State  tax  levy  date 
rolls  around  in  March. 

FRUITS — Cling  peaches  are  mov¬ 
ing  freely  and  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  recent  advance  in  price 
will  slow  this  down  in  the  least. 
Quite  a  quantity  packed  in  the  No. 
2^/)  tins  is  now  being  taken  by  the 
Government,  the  No.  10  line  being 
closely  sold  up. 

The  Government  has  bought  a 
lot  of  pears  of  late  and  this  fruit 
is  being  fairly  firmly  held.  The 
weakest  item  in  the  pear  list  is 
probably  standards  in  the  usual 
run  of  sizes.  This  item  in  pears 
is  the  one  most  affected  by  the 
falling  off  in  export  business.  Most 
of  the  sales  of  No.  2l^  standards 
recorded  of  late  have  been  at 
$1.47V2»  with  $1.55  for  some  which 
have  cut  out  very  close  to  choice. 

While  a  few  packers  have  a  fairly 
substantial  stock  of  apricots, 
there  is  little  disposition  to  offer 
concessions  to  make  sales.  Apricot 
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trees  are  coming  into  bloom  and 
with  heavy  rains  continuing,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  the  crop  to  be  a 
light  one  again  this  year,  since 
apricots  do  not  like  wet  weather. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  pineapple 
is  still  available  in  all  sizes  and 
grades,  but  considerable  trading 
is  being  done  between  packers, 
suggesting  that  stocks  in  some 
lines  are  getting  rather  limited. 
Considerable  of  the  trading  has 
been  centering  on  such  items  as 
buffet  crushed  and  No.  10  crushed 
for  the  bakery  trade.  Increased  in¬ 
terest  is  being  taken  on  some  of 
the  items  packed  in  special  form, 
such  as  large  pieces  offered  under 
a  variety  of  names,  such  as 
“Chunklets,”  “Gems”  and  the  like. 

APPLESAUCE — More  interest  is 
being  shown  in  canned  applesauce 
in  this  market  than  in  a  long  time, 
with  several  concerns  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  making  packs  for  the 
first  time.  Prominent  among  these 
is  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers’ 
Association,  of  Hood  River,  Ore., 
which  also  put  up  a  pack  of  juice  in 
tins  and  in  glass.  Applesauce  is 
moving  at  75  cents  for  No.  2s  and 
$3.25  for  No.  10s. 

ASPARAGUS — Warm  weather  is 
bringing  asparagus  along  fast,  but 
cutters  have  difficulty  in  getting 
into  the  fields,  so  heavy  has  been 
the  rain.  Prices  are  still  high,  all¬ 
green  selling  in  the  fresh  markets 
at  20  cents  a  pound.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  luscious  vege¬ 
table  in  the  markets  creates  an  ap¬ 
petite,  but  thrifty  housewives  meet 
this  by  purchasing  the  canned  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  movement  of  canned 
asparagus  is  surprisingly  heavy 
and  the  trade  is  looking  forward 
to  a  very  healthy  condition  of 
shocks  by  the  time  canning  gets 
nider  way.  Some  interesting  sales 
No.  2  tall,  all-green  have  been 
ade  of  late  at  $2.55,  according  to 
v  Ivices  on  the  street. 

PISH — San  Francisco  stocks  of 
’aska  salmon  are  about  cleaned 
it  and  this  is  assisting  in  firming 
•  le  market.  It  was  felt  that  some 
the  Northwest  interests  were 
ming  rather  high  last  December 
hen  they  quoted  Alaska  reds  at 
'  b60  for  January  delivery,  but 
ost  of  the  sales  now  being  made 


are  at  $2.70,  with  some  even  high¬ 
er.  The  San  Francisco  holdings, 
of  course,  were  of  1939  pack.  Some 
pinks  have  sold  of  late  at  $1.60 
but  more  at  a  higher  price. 

Several  California  canners  have 
stepped  into  the  market  with  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  spinach  and  have 
booked  business  on  the  basis  of 
$1.00  a  dozen  for  No.  21/2  fancy, 
the  low  price  posted  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  by  a  lone  operator.  Crop 
conditions  are  still  very  much  un¬ 
settled,  with  heavy  rains  falling  in 
producing  areas.  The  Government 
is  still  buying  spinach  in  fairly 
large  quantities  for  delivery  before 
new  pack  can  be  made  ready. 

OYSTERS  —  Northwestern  select 
oysters  are  meeting  with  an  in¬ 
creased  demand,  following  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  the  Gulf 
product.  The  5-oz.  size  is  selling 
at  $1.10  and  $1.20,  San  Francisco, 
with  the  8-oz.  largely  at  $1.50. 

TUNA — Some  grades  of  canned 
tuna  are  being  held  at  rather  firm¬ 
er  prices  than  have  been  prevailing 
and  it  is  suggested  that  advances 
are  in  the  offing.  Firmly  held  are 
strictly  fancy  solid  pack  white 
meat  and  fancy  shredded. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

New  York  City  Would  Call  it  a  Tube — 
Mardi  Gras  On — Seafood  Time  of  the 
Year — Oyster  Canning  Moving  Slowly — 

Demand  Good — Shrimp  All  Going  Out. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  20,  1941. 

RIVER  TUNNEL — The  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  Bankhead  Tunnel  in 
Mobile,  which  was  named  after  the 
late  Senator  Bankhead  of  Ala.,  has 
been  finished  and  is  being  opened 
today. 

From  noon  Tuesday  until  ten 
o’clock  tonight  the  tunnel  will  be 
open  to  pedestrian  traffic,  the  only 
time  that  pedestrians  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  through  it.  After  ten 
o’clock  tonight,  it  will  be  closed 
to  pedestrian  traffic  and  from  then 
on  only  automobiles  and  trucks 
will  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
tunnel. 


The  tunnel,  which  is  under 
Mobile  River,  connects  Mobile  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  bank 
with  Blakely  Island,  Baldwin 
County,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  saves  seven  miles  of 
traffic  that  heretofore  had  to  go 
over  the  Cochrane  Bridge. 

The  dedication  of  the  Bankhead 
Tunnel  will  take  place  at  a  later 
date,  not  yet  announced. 

MARDI  GRAS — The  festivities  of 
Mardi  Gras  carnival  open  in  Mobile 
on  Friday  of  this  week  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  Tuesday,  February 
25.  Therefore,  when  these  lines 
are  read,  we  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  its  celebration. 

The  carnival  consists  of  dances, 
concerts,  mystic  parades,  masking 
— grotesque  and  otherwise — and  a 
general  good  time. 

The  celebration  is  an  old  French 
and  Spanish  custom  of  making 
merry,  just  before  donning  the 
sackcloth  and  ashes  of  penance  in 
the  Holy  season  of  Lent,  which  im¬ 
mediately  follows.  Hence  the  car¬ 
nival  has  a  religious  significance. 

Mardi  Gras  is  French,  meaning 
“Big  Tuesday”  and  always  falls 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  immediately 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday. 

Ash  Wednesday,  being  a  movable 
feast  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
does  not  always  fall  on  the  same 
date  each  year,  this  accounts  for 
the  day  of  Mardi  Gras  being 
changed  every  year. 

These  annual  carnival  festivities 
are  held  in  several  cities  in  the 
South,  but  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
put  them  on  in  a  much  larger  way 
and  they  draw  the  biggest  crowd. 

This  is  getting  away  from  the 
canning  issue,  yet  anything  that 
brings  visitors  to  these  coast  cities 
deserves  encouraging,  because  all 
restaurants  more  or  less  feature 
Southern  seafood,  which  is  served 
to  people  of  the  interior,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  its  consumption  throughout 
the  country  and  indirectly  benefit¬ 
ing  the  canners  of  oysters,  shrimp 
and  crab  meat. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters 
did  not  move  as  well  as  it  should 
last  week  on  account  of  a  couple  of 
days  of  inclement  weather,  which 
held  back  production  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  But  the  weather  is  fair  this 
week  and  if  it  holds  up,  the  fac- 
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tories  should  be  able  to  can  a  good 
many  oysters,  which  is  very  much 
needed,  inasmuch  as  the  pack  has 
lagged  behind  to  some  extent. 

The  carnival  festivities  in  this 
section  will  interfere  with  produc¬ 
tion  of  oysters  the  first  part  of 
next  week,  because  a  majority  of 
the  oystermen  are  going  to  knock 
off  work  to  celebrate  Mardi  Gras. 

There  appears  to  be  more  in¬ 
quiries  coming  in  for  canned 
oysters  and  more  interest  mani¬ 
fested  than  usual  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  which  reflects  a  stronger 
market. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1  per  dozen  for  four  ounce;  $1.10 
for  five  ounce;  $2  for  eight  ounce 
and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — There  is  not  much  that 
can  be  done  or  said  about  the 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  little  being  canned. 
So  as  far  as  the  pack  is  concerned, 
it  is  all  going  out  and  nothing  com¬ 
ing  in,  which  has  depleted  the  stock 
held  by  the  canners  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.25  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Labels  Held  Back  on  Confirmed  Orders — 
Shipping  Causes  Worry — Fancy  Pink  Sections 

Strong — Army  May  Take  Over  Kraut 
Pack — Spinach  Short. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  Feb.  20, 1941. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — It  is  rather 
difficult  today  to  ascertain  the  true 
status  of  the  grapefruit  juice  situ¬ 
ation.  There  are  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  deal  which  must  be 
carefully  weighed  and  considered, 
and  several  of  them  are  indeed  ab¬ 
normal  factors.  And  no  doubt  the 
buyers  throughout  the  United 
States  recognize  these  factors  and 
have  endeavored  to  cover  their  re¬ 
quirements  the  best  they  can  to 
lower  prices.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  have  been  more  than  normal 
confirmations  for  buyers’  labels 
which  seemingly  never  arrive.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  old  army 
game. 


Canners  in  general  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  quotations  to  55  cents 
to  $1.10  to  $1.20  on  2s  and  46  oz. 
respectively.  However,  consider¬ 
able  business  is  evidently  being 
confirmed  on  the  basis  of  52yo 
cents  and  $1.10,  and  regardless  of 
some  confusion  of  boats  to  the 
West,  these  valley  packers  may  be 
compelled  to  ship  via  Corpus 
Christi  and  Texas  City.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  market  are  inclined  to 
believe  juice  will  be  well  on  its  way 
to  60  cents  and  $1.50  on  2s  and  46 
oz.,  once  the  juice  plants  are  closed 
down.  And  needless  to  say,  this 
juice  pack  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  carbon  copy  of  last  season’s 
pack. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS — It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  a  nationally 
recognized  food  authority,  a  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer  with  a  highly 
rated  organization,  has  been  very 
very  complimentary  about  Texas 
grapefruit  sections.  It  is  true  that 
compared  with  Florida  sections  our 
fruit  is  much  more  tender,  but  on 
reflection,  few  people  care  to  eat 
anything  tough.  Tender  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  a  mark  of  quality. 
Texas  packers  have  found  that  by 
adding  a  syrup  65  parts  sugar  and 
35  parts  water  and  allowing  their 
sections  to  be  warehoused  several 
weeks  before  shipping,  the  fruit 
absorbs  this  syrup  and  remains 
whole  fancy  sections.  In  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  grapefruit  juice  it¬ 
self,  the  sale  of  sections  has  de¬ 
clined  but  there  still  appears  to  be 
a  tremendous,  yet  untouched,  mar¬ 
ket  for  grapefruit  sections.  Fancy 
white  sections  No.  2  are  running 
75  cents  to  85  cents  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  fancy  pink 
sections  are  averaging  971/4  cents 
per  dozen.  Fancy  pink  51  oz.  sec¬ 
tions  at  $2.25. 

KRAUT — Quotations,  new  pack 
Texas  kraut  run  Is,  40  cents;  2s, 
621/2  cents;  2i/4s,  721/^  cents;  and 
10s,  $2.50.  The  market  appears 
more  or  less  bare  of  kraut  at  this 
time,  and  our  Texas  pack  looks 
very  short,  in  fact,  it  looks  like  the 
army  orders  alone  will  take  our 
entire  pack. 

SPINACH — Is,  40  cents;  2s,  65 
cents;  2i/4s,  87Y2  cents;  and  10s, 
$3.00,  have  received  ready  confir¬ 
mation.  However,  our  valley  spin¬ 


ach  has  been  seriously  damaged  by 
wet  weather,  and  the  pack  depends 
upon  spinach  now  coming  on.  We 
have  learned  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  Winter  Garden  sections  to 
the  west  of  us,  and  one  packer  who 
normally  packs  300,000  cases  year¬ 
ly,  expects  a  pack  of  only  5,000 
cases. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
Both  items — Is  and  2s,  371/2  cents 
and  571/)  cents  respectively,  with 
10s  at  $2.75. 

THE  SHIPPING  SHORTAGE 

The  growing  scarcity  of  tonnage  in 
the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  runs  is 
bringing  about  a  pronounced  shift  in 
sources  of  supply  for  canned  foods  and 
other  foods  distributed  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Reports  this  week  indicate  that  many 
large  Eastern  distributors,  who  normally 
buy  a  large  part  of  their  private  label 
requirements  of  some  canned  food  lines 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  diverting  substantial  blocks 
of  their  business  on  1941  packs  to  areas 
where  shipping  problems  will  not  con¬ 
stitute  so  serious  a  problem. 

Currently,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  move 
canned  food  shipments  from  Pacific  ports 
to  North  Atlantic  ports,  about  five  weeks 
being  the  best  time  that  can  now  be 
made.  This  situation,  it  is  feared,  will 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  Not  only 
is  there  a  strong  likelihood  that  some 
additional  vessels  now  in  the  inter¬ 
coastal  run  will  be  out  of  service  by  the 
time  1941  packs  start  moving,  distribu¬ 
tors  believe,  but  there  is  also  the  danger 
that  space  contracted  for  the  shipment 
of  canned  foods  may  be  commandeered, 
under  priority  rules,  by  either  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  or  possibly  demanded  for 
the  movement  of  materials  required  by 
key  defense  industries. 

Not  only  is  the  differential  between  the 
water  rate  and  the  all-rail  rate  too  wide 
for  efficient  operators  to  absorb,  it  is 
pointed  out,  but  there  is  likewise  no 
guarantee  that  priorities  will  not  govern 
rail  shipments  by  the  fall  of  1941  when 
West  Coast  packs  normally  would  be 
moving  in  a  large  way  to  eastern 
markets. 

Hence,  many  distributors  feel,  it  is 
wise  to  divert  considerable  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  midwest  and  eastern  canners, 
where  supply  and  quality  factors  make 
such  a  shift  possible,  to  insure  the 
orderly  movement  of  the  1941  pack  into 
distributing  channels  with  a  minimum  of 
shipping  expense. 

Another  development  in  this  connection 
deals  with  the  withdrawal  of  shipping 
tonnage  from  the  East  Coast-Gulf  ports 
run.  This  development  is  already  affect¬ 
ing  the  demand  in  eastern  markets  for 
Texas  canned  citrus  products,  and  will 
likewise  affect  the  marketing  position  of 
Rio  Grande  Valley  canners  with  respect 
to  disposal  of  their  packs  of  canned 
vegetables  this  season. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.15 

12-oz,  vac .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ —  .87%  .96 

No.  lu  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  i.OO  i.05 

No.  10  . . . 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.05 

.90  .95 

5.00  5.50 

.85  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 


Canned  Vegetables 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 80  .85 

No.  10  _ _  5.10 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  i  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 
Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..« 


.72%  .80 

6.00  . 

1.02%  1.05 


.85  . 

nominal 
.70  .75 

nominal 
.95  1.10 


Central 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . . . 

5.25  6.75 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 95  1.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

— 

. 87%  .90 

— 

— 

2.65 

2.70 

2.80 

2.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

.  1.00  . 

.90  1.00 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  4.75  6.26 

4.76  6.60 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

2.65 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86  .90 

.86  .90 

2.35 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.60 

2.70 

.72%  .80 

.75  .82’ 

2.40 

2.50 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.40 

2.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00  . 

.90  1.00 

2.25 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.25 

2.10 

2.16 

.  ... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85  .90 

.85  .90 

2.30 

2.5U 

2.3U 

2.35 

No.  10  . . 

4.90  5.25 

nominal 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72%  .80 

.75  . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.50 

No.  10  . 

,,  4.75  . 

nominal 

1.00 

1.06 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.07% 

1.02% 


•97% 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


.87%  1.15 


1.05  1.15 


.80 

.90 

3.75 

4.60 

.75 

3.50 

1.16 

1.60 

6.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.20 

4.50 

.85 

1.25 

4.50 

4.60 

.77% 

.96 

4.00 

4.25 

.70 

.75 

3.25 

3.40 

1.15 

1.50 

6.26 

1.00 

.85  . 

nominal 
.75  .77% 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


nominal 


"is  !."!! 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 


.90  1.00 


.75  .85 

3.75  4.00 

1.50  1.60 
5.00  6.60 

1.25  1.35 

4.25  4.50 


nominal 


.75 

.85 

3.75 

4.00 

1.40 

1.52% 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.26 

1.35 

1.30 

1.36 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

6.00 

6.35 

.72% 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.86 

3.50 

3.76 

.67% 

.65 

!  -ilETS 

.  On 

1.60 

.QO 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

."^o.  10  . 

4.00 

4.00 

C  t.  No,  2 . . 

. 70 

.80 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

.95 

.80  . 

No.  10  . 

3.36 

3.76 

3.26  . 

t  ced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.80  .90 

.85 

.90 

vfo.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.00 

.96  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  3.66 

4.25 

3.76  . 

3.35 

;  ^ed.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.80 

.70  .85 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25  . 

3.60 

'  )estring.  No.  2 . 

.  .70 

No.  10 . 

.  3.10 

— 

«  RROTS 

1  :ed.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.  4.60 

4.50 

— 

1  ed.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.67%  .70 

.65 

.70 

.  3.26 

3.76 

3.00  3.26 

AS  AND  CARROTS 


I.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

ncy  No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.15 

1.05  1.20 

1.00  1.10 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall .  .  . 

No.  2%  . 72%  .86  .70  - 

No.  10  . . .  2.40  2.75  2.00  2.35 


1.10 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28........... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28  . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


.87%  .90 

4.25  4.50 

.60  .77% 

3.25  4.00 


1.30  1.36 

1.15  1.25 

1.07%  1.15 

1.02%  1.10 

1.10  . 

1.00  . 

.95  1.02% 

.90  .95 

.90  . 

.87%  - 

.86  . 


4.00 

4.60 

4.25 

1.35 

1.65 

1.25 

1.10 

.95 

1.05 

.90 

.92% 

.86 

5.50 

.90 

.95 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.86 

4.50 

4.25 

4.40 

.80 

.85 

.62%  ....... 

3.26 

.67%  .66 

2.50 

3.26 

.80 

.90 

2.80 

3.15 

.65 

.72% 

.76 

2.50 

.70 

.80 

.92% 

1.00 

3.25 

3.76 

1.30  1.60 

1.10  1.26 

1.06  1.20 

1.00  . 

1.10  1.20 

.96  1.00 

.90  .95 

.85  . 

.97%  1.00 

.90  .96 

.86  .90 

.80  .85 


1.30  1.46 

1.20  1.40 

1.10  1.16 

1.20  . 

1.06  1.16 
.90  .95 

.86  . 


.90  1.00 

.86  .90 

.80  .85 

.80  .86 


4.26  . 

.80  .85 

.60  .60 

2.60  . 

.66  _ 


.55  .66 

.76  .80 

3.00  . 


.67%  .70 

.72%  .76 
2.50  2.76 


.65  .80 

.90  1.05 

3.00  3.76 


1.35 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

1.00 

.92% 

•97% 

.96 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

6.26 

5.60 

5.00 

5.26 

4.26 

4.60 

4.26 

4.60 

1.35 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

•97% 

1.00 

1.00 

i"i“o 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.96 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.90 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.92% 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.76 

.85 

.90 

2.65 

2.75 

.90 

1.10 

1.12%  1.36 

3.35 

4.10 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.85 

••••••• 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

...... 

Triple,  No.  2 . . 

.85 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.75 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

No.  lb  . 

3.76 

4.00 

. 

.87% 

.92% 

No.  2% . ; . . 

1.20 

1.26 

. 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.25 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.86 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.60 

4.00 

4.35 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

No.  2  . 

.65 

.80 

.75 

.86 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.75 

3.35 

With  puree 

Std..  No.  1 . 

.38 

■42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

No.  2  . 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.76 

No.  2%  . . 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

■87% 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

2.65 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

2.75 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.60 

.42% 

.45 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

No.  10  . - 

2.70 

2.75 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.62% 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

.52% 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

.66 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.75 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.76 

3.60 

...... 

Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey..  No.  2% . . .  .  I.32V2  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2% . . .  .  .  1.26  1.86 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  1.17»^  1.20 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  .  4.75  4.90 

Choice,  No.  10..................,„«.«  .  .  4.60  6.00 

Std..  No.  10 _ _ _  _  _  4.00  4.25 

Pie,  No.  10 . . .  .  .  3.75  4.25 

Water,  No.  10 . . .  .  8.00  8.10 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

.  1.86 

1.86 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

. 

•■••••• 

■  nil 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

a ..•••• 

ii-iii 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

. . 

.  , 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% 

.  1.65 

1.90 

1.85 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1.60 

1.75 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.  1..30 

1.40 

1.47% 

1.55 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

. 

6.16 

6.25 

Choice,  No.  10..... . 

5.50 

6.80 

Std.,  No.  10 . - 

5.00 

3.50 

4.00 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

3.50 

PINEAPPLE 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

No.  1  Flat . 

.80 

.80 

No.  211  Cyl . 

.85 

No.  2  Tall . 

.80 

1.30 

1.42% 

No.  2%  . 

1.60 

1.70 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

.  6.26 

4.26 

6.36 

6.60 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

4.25 

6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

2.05 

4.25 

.47% 

.67% 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

4.50 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

1.60 

1.70 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

1.46 

1.66 

7.60 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

.  7.60 

6.50 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

. .  1.80 

Red.  SvruD.  No.  9. . 

.  1.70 

1.76 

2.00 

2.17% 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.36  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 72%  .80 

No.  10  .  3.16  3.60 

No.  2  Std . 66  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.86  3.00 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice... 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10.  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 
Std.,  No.  2 . 


BLUEBERRIES 

..  1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.90 
..  4.90 

1.05 

5.26 

.90 

4.60 

1.00 

4.90 

Choice,  No.  10 . . 

Std..  No.  10 . - 

••  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

.75 

...  2.20 

.85 

2.25 

.80 

2.25 

1.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.55 

...  1.27% 

.60 

1.32% 

.65 

1.20 

.60 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.90  3.00 

*3.'26  Oo 

.76  . 

3.26  . 


Canned  Fish 


1.35 

5.00 

2.30 

2.16 

2.00 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 


1.40 

5.26 
2.30 

2.26 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.00 


2.20  2.30 

7.50  7.76 


1.25 

5.76 


1.35 

6.00 


LOBSTER 

Flate,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb. 


nominal 

2.60  . 

nominal 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4 


2.10 

2.20 

6  oz . 

1.90 

2.06 

8  oz.  . 

1.60 

1.70 

10  oz . 

7.36 

6.50 

Selects.  6  oz . 

6.75 

5.90 

6.00 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.10 

1.16 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

6.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.96 


1.05 

1.15 

2.10 

2.30 


No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  1.36 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35  1.45 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%s  . . 

¥48  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%s  .......................................... 

%8  - 


1.10 

1.50 


2.70 

1.66 

2.00 


1.60 

.96 

2.00 

1.45 

1.90 


1.20 

1.65 


2.90 

1.76 

2.10 


1.65 


2.10 

1.50 

2.00 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.00  .  . 

1.10  . 

2.00  . 

2.20  . 

Southern 

1.20  . 

1.25  . 

1.30  . 


11.00  12.00 
6.00  6.76 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10..50 

5.25  6.60 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need, 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ioi  Machinery  Mirs. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY..  Fruits. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio.. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  M£g.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Pl.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ocott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

Drehmanh  Paving  &  Const.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process.  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Goddard  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SaKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqtara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Iric.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  KetUes  and  Tanks. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can' Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  States  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

Wm.  I.  Stange  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SHAKER 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JUtCE  DRAIN- 


PLUNCER 

adjustment 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


Rotary  Spinach 
Sand  Tumbler 

Most  practical  ma¬ 
chine  for  removing 
sand,  twigs,  and  debris 
of  all  kinds.  Drum  is 
especially  heavy,  wo¬ 
ven  wire  galvanized 
cloth,  '■<"  mesh 
mounted  on  machined 
cast  iron  rings.  Strong¬ 
ly  built  for  long  wear. 

Spinach  Washer 
or  Soaker  Tank 

Three  revolving  rotary 
drums  subject  the 
I  Spinach  or  greens  to 
I  a  through  washing, 
i  Automatically  deli¬ 
vers  contents  into 
spray  washer  by  dis¬ 
charge  elevator.  Euip- 
ped  with  overflow 
and  drain  Extra 
clean-out  door  per¬ 
mits  frequent  cleaning 
of  tank.  Highly  re¬ 
commended  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  pre-washer. 


The  House  of  Robins 
specializes  in  all  types 
of  Cannins  Machinery. 
Here  we  offer  the  can- 
ner  of  Spinach,  Turnip 
Sreens  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts,  four  distinctive 
machines  which  will  un¬ 
questionably  help  you 
produce  a  cleaner  and 
better  pack  of  Spinach. 

Write  for  full  details. 
Or  ask  for  General 
Catalog  No.  600.  No 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Rotary  Spinach 
Spray  Washer 

Unusually  heavy  con¬ 
struction  for  capacity 
loads.  Spinach  sub¬ 
jected  to  continuous 
spray  washing  though- 
outlength  of  cylinder. 

oes  a  through  wash¬ 
ing  job. 


Continuous 
Spinach  Blancher 

"Open  top"  con¬ 
tinuous  blancher 
that  assures  more  of 
the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens 
after  blanching. 
No  waste;  no  bru¬ 
ising  or  tearing  of 
the  product.  All 
steel,  welded  con¬ 
struction.  Thor- 
ougly  practical  and 
will  give  years  of 
service. 


A  K  ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE 
MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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AMERICA..  ALERT  to  DEFENSE 


41:^ 


A 


shoVGf  afloat,  at  home 


and  abroad,  meals  in  the  sum  of  millions  depend 
upon  your  energy  and  enterprise.  The  full-grown 
emergency  demands  of  you  an  all-out  Packing 
program  through  the  year,  SO  .  .  in  these 
early  hours  of  '41  .  .  insist  upon  "NATIONAL" 
to  guide  your  Can  Supply  and  Service. 
if  "NATIONAL"  Service  to  food  packers  only  begins 
with  Cans!  It's  the  foliour-thm  that  counts  .  .  that 
^  proves  the  value  of  "NATIONAL"  Preparedness! 

’6  NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  OllicM  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


